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An Introduction to Personal Adjustment 


Edward Coleman Glanz, Boston University Junior College 
Ernest B. Walston, Boston University 


This book brings psychology, counseling, and guidance together in a meaning- 
ful way which a the student to make a realistic appraisal of himself and 
his future. The socialization process, individual differences, vocational inter- 
ests, aptitudes and intelligence are thoroughly covered and a special chapter 
discusses student orientation to college. 


BASIC STUDY SKILLS 
Glenn W. Wilcox, Boston University Junior College 


This aid to academic success provides detailed guidance for the student in the 
areas of communication, effective study methods, critical thinking, and self- 
analysis. Book also includes comprehensive units on the term paper and on 
vocabulary building. Suggested exercises at the end of each unit provide 
on Pieces and situations for understanding and developing skill 
under 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE 


Calvin J. Daane, lowa State Teachers College; with 
Peter Vander Linden, May Brunson, Ben David, and Pau! Vonk 
—all University of Miami 


The purpose of this text is to provide a link between Ie vious high school 
c 


environment and the change in personal organization which is demanded of 
the student upon entering college. Group projects, discussion questions, 
and applied readings are included along wit ith fi ll-in questions which allow the 
instructor to get factual information that fits the particular school situation. 


Guidance and Counseling 
in the Classroom 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston University School of Education 


Designed for teachers, counselors, and tive teachers who need posi- 
tive, practical help in guiding the one and development of young people. 
k gives complete coverage to major areas of a modern guidance pro- 
= with special emphasis on counseling. “*... the best written book at the 
in the field of guidance and counseling loday.” C. Morrison 

Teras State College. 


Allyn and Bacon « College Division 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Guidance Books 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


By Geratp Kowrrz, University of the State of New York; and Norma G. Kowrrz, formerly 
Michigan State University. Ready in February. 


The dual purpose of this outstanding new text is to cast the principles of guidance into a framework 
of use to the elementary school teacher; and to suggest procedures and practices helpful to both 
teacher and pupil in the daily classroom operation. It presents a unique picture of the elementary 
school in operation, covering the wide range of problems. It should be invaluable to trained 
guidance workers with little or no contact with elementary schools. 


Recommended McGnraw-Fill 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and Administration 


Edited by Emery Stoops. University of Southern California, 312 pages, $5.75 (Text Edition 
Available) 


This graduate-level text discusses the basic principles and techniques for successfully organizing 
and administering pupil guidance. It sets forth a workable plan by which each certificated person 
can share in planning effective guidance services for the better adjustment of all pupils. It is the 
work of nine practical school supervisors and consultants—a work applicable to both large and 
small school districts. Well-planned projects are included at the end of each chapter. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 
By Mevvene D. Hanroes, Florida State University. Ready in March. 


This textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of 
College Counseling Services describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to stu- 
dents. It relates faculty advising to the program of total college counseling. A final emphasis 
depicts the faculty member's \ orking relationship with personnel in the student’s high school and 
with his parents. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 
By E. L. Totsert, Madison College. Ready in March. 


A practical textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service and in- 
service teachers. The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually working 
with the individual, and to understand the reasons for procedures. A developmental approach 
to counseling is used, and counseling is considered as an essential aspect of the educative process 
Evaluation procedures are included. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. ho sad 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36,N.Y. 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MEDICAL MANPOWER 


Blunt warning: "The truth of the matter is that we in the 
United States are falling behind in the race for adequate medical 
manpower, month after month, year after year. Time has run out on 
us in preparing physicians for the future." This is gist of 
blunt warning issued by Dr. L. E. Burney, Surgeon General of U. S. 
Public Health Service, in recent address before American College 
of Surgeons. 

Factors behind demand: Demand for services of physicians is 
increasing constantly, said Burney. Average American is making 
about twice as many visits to physicians per year as he made 25 or 
30 years ago. American population is being hospitalized at three 
times rate of 1940. Ninety-five per cent of live births occur in 
hospitals, as compared with 56 per cent in 1940. Disability rates 
are higher, with heavy concentration of prolonged disabling ill- 
ness in older age groups. U. S. population will increase to 
between 220 and 235 million in 1970 from present level of about 
175 million. By 1970, those over age of 65 will number 22 
millions or more, as compared with 15 millions at present, bring- 
ing their ratio to 9.3 per cent. U. S. economy will continue to 
expand by 3 to 5 per cent per year over next decade and beyond. 
This means that by 1970 gross national product will be between 642 
and 707 billion dollars, as compared with 434 billions in 1957. 
Present and predicted output of American medical schools cannot 
supply physicians to keep pace with this expected population and 
economic growth. 


Picture of supply: Recent estimates made by Public Health 
Service show that U. S. now has approximately 230,000 licensed 
physicians. There is no general agreement as to whether this 
number is adequate to meet present needs of our 175 million 
population. No one has contended, however, that we have too many 
physicians. There is general agreement that present and predicted 
output of our medical schools, plus graduates of foreign schools 
licensed to practice in U. S., will not meet increasing demands of 
our increasing population. American medical schools are producing 
about 7,000 graduates per annum and about 750 foreign—trained 
physicians are being licensed to practice in U. S. each year. 
Assuming that we will continue to receive that many physicians 
from other countries, it is estimated that addition of two four- 
year medical schools now being developed will bring annual addi- 
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tion to about 8,200 physicians. However, average annual loss of 
about 4,200 physicians due to death will cut this increase to 
average net gain of some 4,000 physicians a year. At predicted 
rates of production, we will have about 273,000 physicians in 
1970. This represents increase of only 19 per cent over present 
figure, as contrasted with predicted population increase of be-— 
tween 26 and 34 per cent. To maintain our present ratio of physi- 
cians to population in next decade, output of physicians would 
have to expand by 1970 to 8,700 a year from domestic schools, plus 
another 750 from foreign schools. Domestic output would have to 
rise by 1,900 per year by 1970. At this moment, best that can be 
expected is an additional 220 American graduates per year in the 
five-year period 1960-1965. These figures don't take into account 
possible need to increase physician-—patient ratio due to mobility 
of population and changes in patterns of illness and types of 
medical service. If new rate of production could be applied to- 
morrow, it would merely preserve present unsatisfactory conditions 
and would not allow for any expansion of health services for 
nation. 


Some current shortages: American Psychiatric Association 
has estimated it would take at least 6,000 additional psychi- 
atrists to bring personnel ratio in state and county mental hos- 
pitals up to recommended standards. One result has been that 
states are trying to outbid each other to obtain physicians for 
their mental hospitals. Lack of some 10,000 physicians in medical 
faculties, health departments, public hospitals, veterans facili- 
ties, and Public Health Service programs represents real and 
present emergency for which nation pays dearly in unrealized 
health goals. We now have some 14,000 approved internships in 
American hospitals, twice as many positions as number of medical 
graduates we are producing. This represents shortage of medical 
manpower, not surplus of internships. 


Foreign situation: As President Eisenhower's plan for 
international health matures, as World Health Organization and 
individual countries expand their activities in research and 
application, there will be fewer foreign graduates to spare for 
work in U. S. Our country is already hard put to compete with 
Russia in finding qualified physicians who speak local language to 
help developing countries build their medical care programs and 
public health services. Russians can afford to export their brand 
of medicine and public health on a much more liberal basis than we 
have been able to do up to now. 


Useless debates: Some have contended that physician short- 
age is one of distribution; that some geographic areas are well-— 
supplied, others under-supplied. Some have pointed out that 
proportionally fewer physicians will be needed as new methods of 
diagnosis and treatment are developed. In many ways, debates of 
this sort are nothing more than exercises in medieval logic. So 
said Dr. Burney. 


AUTOMATION ... 
And the Future of Personnel and Industrial Psychology 


EW PERSONNEL men and industrial psy- 

chologists are giving any thought to the 
impact which automation and the ideal of 
the nearly fully automated factory will have 
on the future of personnel practices and 
labor relations. A lack of imagination, plus 
a tendency to live comfortably with estab- 
lished professional routines, has resulted in 
indifference towards the matter of consider- 
ing what changes in professional services 
will be ushered in by an industrially auto- 
mated future. Few management courses, 
texts, or professional planning conferences 
furnish any evidence that these possibilities 
are foreseen. However, the coming Age of 
Automation is bound to produce changes 
in the professional activities of personnel 
psychologists, just as it is bound to bring 
about transformations in other callings. 
The present discussion represents an effort 
to look ahead to some of these. These 
projections into the future may be seen as 
long-haired by those among us who are ac- 
customed to define the familiar as the “real- 
istic.” The acceleration of industrial and 
social change is such, however, that today’s 
long-haired projection is tomorrow’s reality. 
Those of us who teach personnel psychol- 
ogy, industrial psychology, and human re- 
lations in industry, and who make continu- 
ous efforts to keep abreast of trends and 
changes, have a job cut out for us. We 
must try not to lose sight of the connecting 
link between the problems which are cur- 
rent in these areas and the industrial and 
social conditions which have generated 
them. A good look at today’s ferment sug- 
gests that personnel practices are due for 
considerable overhauling and that the na- 
ture of the changes to come can be guessed 


HENRY Pe is Assistant Professor in the De- 
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at reasonably without letting imagination 
run riot. What are some of the eventuali- 
ties which seem to be indicated? 


Three Important Phases 

It is evident that the trend towards auto- 
mation in advanced Western societies will 
generate three phases of change for per- 
sonnel and industrial psychologists: (1) 
There will be a phase of readaptation which 
will be concerned largely with determining 
those human qualities and abilities which 
are appropriate to the industrial objectives 
of automation. During this period we will 
have to develop methods for testing for 
these psychological attributes. We shall 
also have to devise ways for detecting the 
possession of other prerequisites which seem 
essential for the worker in an automated 
milieu, such as, for instance, the combina- 
tions of education and experience which 
appear to be most promising for purposes 
of upgrading and retraining (2) The 
phase of readaptation will be followed, it 
is believed, by a second or changeover 
phase. In this phase, those personnel prac- 
tices which developed during the period 
preceding the second industrial revolution 
and which would definitely be anachronis- 
tic in the future are sloughed off profes- 
sionally. At the same time, those personnel 
functions appropriate to an Age of Auto- 
mation emerge, become crystallized, stand- 
ardized, and technically uniform, finally 
forming the focal functions of personnel 
psychology. (3) We can expect finally a 
phase of metamorphosis in which the long- 
range functions of the personnel man in a 
society in which automatic machinery and 
controls have replaced a great deal of brain 
power have become well recognized, pro- 
fessionally necessary, and socially accept- 
able, and are treated as services which are 
here to stay. 
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Phase 1: The Readaptation Phase 

In Phase 1, the readaptive phase, the 
personnel profession will have to recognize 
that whereas historically its function was 
chiefly devoted to selection procedures via 
psychological testing for routine occupa- 
tions and functions, the initial demands in 
an Age of Automation will be for test 
batteries which can detect abilities which 
are required for those high-powered, crea- 
tive jobs of a technical and managerial type 
which will be peculiar to industrial activity 
in a highly automated enterprise. 

Some notion of the high level abilities 
and range of achievement which will have 
to be tested for can be gleaned from the 
workshop and orientation seminars of such 
organizations as the American Management 
Association and the International Manage- 
ment Association. The bewildering variety 
and range of interests and abilities neces- 
sary to production and management today, 
representing ever-changing fields, staggers 
the imagination. Consider only the nine 
headings under which all of these were 
classified by the AMA for its workshop and 
orientation seminars held from September, 
1957, through January, 1958: Finance, 
General Management, Insurance, Manu- 
facturing, Marketing, Office Management, 
Packaging, Personnel, and Research and 
Development. It would be well nigh im- 
possible to give the reader any adequate 
idea of the hundreds of specialties classified 
under each of these headings. 

Some feeling for the type of achievement 
and skill which the personnel man will be 
looking for in the phase of readaptation 
can be illustrated by mentioning the long- 
haired skills which were regarded as es- 
sential for upper echelons of management 
and for forward-looking technicians, listed 
in the conference handbook used at the 
AMA Special Finance Conference on Opera- 
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tions Research. The AMA classifies Opera- 
tions Research under Finance, along with 
dozens of other specialties under the same 
category. However, this single specialty it- 
self entails numerous skills and achieve- 
ment areas for which the personnel man 
will have to devise selection procedures dur- 
ing the first phase of automation. Among 
these are the following: linear program- 
ming, time series analysis, regression theory, 
electronic methods, queueing theory, game 
theory, feedback or servomechanism theory, 
Monte Carlo method, symbolic logic, and 
Boolean algebra, etc. This should give us 
a rough idea of the new atmosphere of se- 
lection into which the personnel man of 
the immediate future is moving. All these 
skills and specialties will demand new types 
of aptitude, achievement, and interest tests 
not now in existence, although these will 
still be largely of the paper-and-pencil 
variety. 

In phase 1, the personnel man with a 
conscientious bent will have to develop a 
mature awareness of the relationship be- 
tween such factors as intelligence, personal- 
ity, and life history, on the one hand, and 
vocation on the other. Some idea of those 
matters which will have to be part of his 
professional second nature, so to speak, is 
succinctly indicated by Anne Roe [//] in 
her recent pioneer effort to relate the find- 
ings of psychology to the problem of occu- 
pation, Of particular value is the manner 
in which the facts of individual variation in 
relevant occupational behavior are organ- 
ized around the problem of optimum choice 
of occupation. Such information will be 
vital in our first efforts to locate individuals 
with those combinations of skill and 
achievement which become essential to in- 
dustry as it develops along the lines of 
automation. The newer skills and achieve- 
ments demanded are basically brainpower 
requirements. In many of these, of course, 
we will continue for a long time to be in 
short supply. What the industrial psy- 
chologist should know about the high level 
training which will be required in these 
areas is roughly indicated in the recent vol- 
ume prepared for leaders of American in- 
dustry by Brown, Bonner, and Weir [2]. 
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Weir's work, representing the contribution 
of a professional psychologist, attempts to 
analyze the intellectual resources of the 
world now and in the near future for meet- 
ing some of the coming demands of an Age 
of Automation. The brainpower shortages 
are due in large measure to the fact that 
we are demanding that a diversity of skills 
be possessed by individual brainworkers in 
the near future. Finding the combinations 
of psychological attributes which will justify 
in-service training to produce multi-skilled 
technical and managerial talent will be a 
research problem of the first magnitude in 
phase 1, for both industrial and personnel 
psychologists. 

Another of the pressing problems of 
phase 1 will be the need for upgrading 
displaced workers and for developing re- 
training programs in connection with such 
upgrading. The need for industrial up- 
grading through retraining will demand a 
better knowledge of the distribution of 
talents and abilities in the present working 
force and the labor force likely to come into 
being over the next decade. The personnel 
man and the industrial psychologist who 
operate with traditional placement proce- 
dures will have to face the fact that current 
research is somewhat inadequate and un- 
realistic concerning the decision-making 
function in personnel work. Selection 
ratios, cutting scores, and the proper util- 
ization of test validities will have to be de- 
termined by methods which are appropri- 
ate to decision theory, game theory, and the 
assignment problem as it is analyzed by 
linear programming techniques. A good 
preview of what is to come in this connec- 
tion can best be obtained by a reading of 
Cronbach and Gleser’s recent volume on 
the subject [/]. Exploration of those psy- 
chological factors related to the newer types 
of training programs which will have to be 
instituted are also in order, together with 
newer methods of validation applicable to 
tests which purport to measure these psy- 
chological factors. 

The problem of upgrading also intro- 
duces a new research objective which here- 
tofore has not been a professional concern. 
Research has to be undertaken on the rela- 


tionship of existing levels of aspiration 
among the skilled and the semi-skilled to 
the will to undergo retraining programs and 
adopt the subsequent responsibilities which 
go with the more taxing positions involved 
in tending automatic equipment and con- 
trols. It is important to note in this con- 
nection that employees who possess the 
necessary abilities for upgrading but who 
have worked in occupations which have 
made little use of these abilities probably 
possess too low a level of aspiration to be 
happy over the prospect of upgrading. 
During phase 1, personnel men will also 
have to make use of the following considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as the working team of a 
highly automated industrial enterprise will 
consist of men whose forte is the ability to 
concentrate intellectually on difficult tasks, 
we must recognize that this will require 
steady attention span and the possession of 
personality traits which make it possible 
to forego human contacts and conversation 
for substantial periods. Selection proce- 
dures will have to be devised which will be 
able to detect accurately those people who 
are appropriately qualified in this respect. 
One strongly suspects that the personality 
traits which have proved to be most suitable 
for submarine personnel today will also be 
appropriate for the highly skilled automa- 
tion team, but with one important excep- 
tion. Submarine personnel have to live 
close together physically in cramped quar- 
ters. The members of an automation team 
will have to find spatial isolation, amelio- 
rated somewhat by intercom connections, 
more to their liking. Finally, we must note 
that automation introduces tensions pe- 
culiarly its own. For instance, an employee 
in charge of the control room of an oil re- 
finery cannot be entirely at ease in the face 
of the huge responsibility involved in car- 
ing for equipment worth millions of dollars. 
A modern railway signal man is under 
severe mental strain as he sits hour after 
hour intently watching flashing lights in a 
tracking panel. Just as many personnel 
and industrial psychologists today must 
concern themselves with research on condi- 
tions that reduce fatigue and monotony at 
work, so the personnel man of the immedi- 
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ate future, we believe, will have to find ways 
and means of relieving the tensions which 
accompany automation, as a regular major 
feature of his job. 


The Changeover Phase 


In Phase 2, the changeover phase, certain 
of the traditional tasks of the personnel 
man seem sure to disappear. One of these 
tasks is planning against turnover. Meas- 
ures for dealing with the problem of turn- 
over would seem to be superfluous in an 
industrial situation involving small teams 
of highly creative managerial and technical 
personnel. This is particularly true if such 
teams are chosen through criteria similar to 
those of Schutz! who has developed research 
criteria for picking team members in terms 
of what he calls personal, overpersonal, and 
counterpersonal types.? Selection proce- 
dures for small groups whose members have 
complementary functions and whose high- 
level job satisfaction guarantees long and 
fixed tenure make all the traditional prob- 
lems of job planning an anachronism. By 
the same token, and this is the other side of 
the coin, sociometric techniques will have 
to become part of the stock-in-trade of the 
personnel man and industrial psychologist, 
since these are peculiarly suited for the 
selection of small, highly creative teams. 

A loss of a corollary personnel function 
in phase 2 will be, I believe, the disappear- 
ance of job analysis and job evaluation in 
their traditional forms. In an age when 
production and production equipment and 
controls are highly automated, job specifi- 
cations will be largely written by and catered 
to in technical and professional schools. 
This is likely to happen because professional 
technologies will be fairly uniform and 
likely to be associated with a fixed class of 
automated equipment. Under such circum- 
stances, job analysis, properly speaking, will 


+See the article in the Research Section of Busi- 
ness Week, March 23, 1957, entitled “Birds Of A 
Feather Produce Together,” pp. 115-122. 

* Counterpersonal types do not like working closely 
with others; overpersonal t like to work with 
others and want most of all to be liked; while the 

onal types are relaxed and comfortable in work- 
ing with others but are discriminating in their asso- 
ciations. 
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take place at the source of training. The 
institution which trains the specialist would 
obviously then be in the best position to 
know the functions required for the range 
of positions associated with a variety of 
automated equipment, or, to put the matter 
more accurately, with the collection of tech- 
nical principles upon which most auto- 
mated production will, by then, be based. 
It is in this sense that we can say that job 
analysis will take place at the source of 
training, displacing a traditional personnel 
function. The uniformity of technology 
for automated equipment should result in 
a fairly uniform range of salary, making job 
evaluation an unnecessary function. Dif- 
ferences in reward for novel applications of 
technical or managerial skills, which will 
still be prized, will occur probably more in 
terms of bonuses. 

The measurement of job proficiency in 
phase 2 will possess little meaning for pre- 
cisely the reasons already given. Since the 
supply of those who can provide high level 
creative or maintenance functions is fairly 
well ensured by professional schools and 
technical institutes, and since in phase 2 


production is largely a matter of automatic 
controls, in this phase we can expect the 
disappearance of the largest group of 
workers for whom measures of job pro- 
ficiency have been traditionally needed, 


namely, those whose services, whether 
skilled or not, were not of the technical 
and managerial type where novelty, crea- 
tivity, and responsibility in decision-making 
were at a premium. Creative ability and 
managerial efficiency will themselves be- 
come more and more important, and, al- 
though as yet we have few reliable psycho- 
metric devices to detect these or to rate these 
in terms of ongoing behavior, by the time 
phase 2 has matured we shall have de- 
veloped more trustworthy techniques of 
this sort. 

An idea of what these may be like is 
suggested by at least two current develop- 
ments. One of these is the “assessment of 
men” technique, refined and loaded with 
innovations suitable for obtaining a pre- 
view of creative talent or managerial deci- 
sion making talents. A second develop- 
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ment, extremely new but which bids fair to 
have real applicability for this most diffi- 
cult personnel function, will probably in- 
volve the use of the Psi Apparatus or some 
modification of the same. The Psi Appara- 
tus, discussed by John and Miller [4], is a 
device for measuring the ability at “prob- 
Jem solving using information,” to use the 
descriptive phrase employed by those who 
have been active in the development of this 
device. It is able to furnish an objective 
and measureable picture of the process by 
which an individual solves problems of 
various orders of difficulty as well as a clear- 
cut picture of individual variation in prob- 
lem solving. Among the variables of indi- 
vidual decision-making ability which it can 
report upon are methods of work, efficiency 
of acquisition and handling of information, 
and consistency and appropriateness of ap- 
proach to a problem. The originators of 
the Psi Apparatus were drawn to a develop- 
ment of this sort because of “the importance 
of cognition or thinking in human life, and 
particularly its significance in productive 
and creative activity... .” It is with in- 
ventions of this sort or developments spring- 
ing therefrom that personnel men will have 
to familiarize themselves in phase 2, when 
selection ‘among competent but individually 
variable candidates for creative or man- 
agerial tasks will be a central personnel 
function. 

In phase 2, we shall probably also see the 
disappearance of those great industrial 
middlemen, the foreman and supervisor, 
whose roles belonged to a period of mass 
employment of labor, It is in such a period, 
characterized by mass employment, that hu- 
man productivity is genuinely measurable. 
Industrial productivity today, which is de- 
termined largely by manpower, is depend- 
ent essentially upon the worker's individual 
aptitude and experience. It is precisely in 
periods of mass employment such as the 
present, in which the sequence of produc- 
tion is man made rather than machine con- 
trolled, that we require supervision, control, 
and measurement, via the first line super- 
visor. In an increasing changeover to auto- 
mation, where the production sequence is 
machine-controlled, the foreman and super- 
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visor tend to be anachronisms. In this 
period we shall probably also find a di- 
minishing demand for techniques of leader- 
ship selection and for techniques aimed at 
the maintenance of morale, particularly 
when morale problems arise over conflicts 
of status and authority between the formal 
and informal structures of the working 
group. These techniques are needed chiefly 
when we have a large labor force within the 
firm. When such a labor force becomes 
negligible in size these problems become 
negligible in importance or cease to exist 
altogether. 

A most important function of the per- 
sonnel psychologist in phase 2 will prob- 
ably also be that of keeping up with the 
development of new industries. Some of 
these are likely to spring into being 
mothered initially by highly automated pro- 
duction sequences. This may be particu- 
larly true, for example, for heavy power- 
using industries which may exploit atomic 
power and for central processing stations in 
the microbiological industries of the future. 
Others may move rather quickly from be- 
ing initially serviced by semi-skilled and 
skilled labor to a stage of automated pro- 
duction supervised by highly skilled tech- 
nical and managerial personnel. Many of 
these new industries will involve completely 
novel occupations and functions of a highly 
skilled nature. Staffing production centers 
in such new industries means that a good 
many personnel men will have to be 
pioneers in both a psychological and a 
sociological sense. Many probably will 
have to function as consultants to the newer 
industries rather than as permanent staff 
members of the enterprises. As consultants 
to such new industries they will have to 
familiarize themselves with the production 
functions and staff requirements of a vari- 
ety of new technologies. Against such fu- 
ture eventualities the industrial psycholo- 
gist and personnel man will have to ac- 
quaint himself with the impact of scientific 
and technological developments on indus- 
trial progress. The type of forecast of new 
patterns of living and working which such 
developments presage must become familiar 
to the industrial and personnel psychologist 
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of the immediate future, Sober forecasts 
of the type and quality which Meier [7] 
has been developing into a science in recent 
years will become major reference sources 
for psychologists in industry. A more than 
nodding acquaintance with the relation of 
planning literature to the development of 
new professional, technical, and managerial 
functions will then became a must for these 
two professions. 


Metamorphosis 

In phase 3, the metamorphic phase, per- 
sonnel men, sadly enough, will probably 
be ushering in their own demise. By this 
is meant, of course, that they will be help- 
ing to end the main body of their pro- 
fessional practices as now constituted. Al- 
most all of the traditional functions of the 
personnel and industrial psychologist can 
be expected to grow moribund in a highly 
automated world. It should be added 
quickly that the personnel man and indus- 
trial psychologist will still be with us, but 
operating possibly under a new professional 
title. His most important function in phase 
3, however, will be that of a coordinator of 
a production enclave, that is, of a high-level 
working team which is fairly independent 
of similar teams scattered throughout the 
economy. This will be so because the idea 
men composing these teams are not borrow- 
ing production practices as managerial per- 
sonnel so frequently have to do today in a 
competitive economy. Since under auto- 
mation at an advanced stage the design of 
_ control equipment determines production 
practices, the specific content of the roles 
of creative and managerial personnel will 
tend to be unrelated to the specific content 
of those same roles in other plants. The 
personnel officer of the future will therefore 
have to concentrate primarily on meshing 
together smoothly this elite corps within 
the plant. 

Current fears about the growth of or- 
ganization men and of men in gray flannel 
suits should have long since gone by the 
board in phase 3, since the industrial enter- 
prise of the automated future cannot be 
expected to possess the organic unity and 
the numbers, nor the personal sales func- 
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tions, which could produce such an in- 
dustrial, social psychology. Today there is 
a vast literature on the anomie and aliena- 
tion produced in the work situation of an 
industrial society. Mayo [6] has pioneered 
in a description of the former, and the psy- 
chologist Fromm [3] has stressed the latter. 
As anomie and alienation have increased 
industrially in American society, industrial 
psychiatry has been coming to the fore. 
This has been inevitable because of the 
restlessness, purposelessness, and lack of job 
satisfaction which most occupations not of 
a creative or policy making nature produce. 
However, we can expect that the presence 
of highly creative staffs in the automated 
manufacturing unit of the future will com- 
pletely change the type of anomie and 
alienation which may spring from within 
the industrial enterprise itself. In short, 
these two conditions will still be with us but 
they will take their origin outside the fac- 
tory rather than in it. Our economy, which 
is geared to excessive high consumption 
levels, easy living, and the pursuit of ex- 
ternalia, according to much contemporary 
social criticism, lacks the motivation for in- 
tense personal development along profes- 
sional or cultural lines, which is alleged to 
characterize Soviet life’ Anomie and 
alienation, then, rear their ugly heads with 
respect to the leisure-time activity of even 
those individuals who, in the industrial 
enterprise, are stimulated by their creative 
and managerial functions. As a result, 
mass culturet tends to produce types of 
anomie and alienation which even the 
stimulating benefits of creative or mana- 
gerial activity at work fail to offset. 


* The Russians, according to some social critics, 
unlike ourselves, concentrate very seriously and 
single-mindedly on education and self-development, 
rather than gadgets, creature comforts, and gracious 


living. Whether this intense effort at self-cultivation 
will continue if and when consumption levels rise 
in the future in the USSR remains to be seen. 
‘In this connection, see Rosenberg, B., and White, 
D.M., Mass Culture. This volume deals with those 
aspects of popular culture, generally shared by all 
social strata of the population, which are producing 
anomie and alienation in all classes in America, in- 
cluding the middle and professional classes. In 
particular, the reader is referred to the brilliant 
essay in the volume by van den Haag, entitled “Of 
Happiness and of Despair We Have No Measure.” 


We can therefore expect a substantial 
incidence of these states in phase 3 among 
the elite groups of the highly automated 
units which will by then be so widespread. 
At that time, the personnel man will have 
an important function in the role of de- 
veloping a program of preventive hygiene 
in relation to such types of anomie and 
alienation. The roots of this possibility 
are with us now. The industrial psychia- 
trist currently interests himself in the out- 
side problems of his firms employees. He 
tries, perhaps not always with maximum 
effectiveness, to increase the life satisfac- 
tions of employees on the principle that this 
pays off in better productivity, better ideas, 
and better effort and cooperativeness on 
the job. The personnel role of preventive 
hygiene against the emotional and spiritual 
ills produced by the non-industrial sectors 
of society, and the corollary role of sup- 
portive hygiene for the individual's efforts 
to deal with these states once they color the 
employee's inner life, may yet prove to be 
the central roles of the personnel man in a 
highly automated world. The knowledge 
and skills required for these will largely 
displace the knowledge and skills which are 
his chief stock-in-trade today. The most 
important area of information and skill 
which will probably be required in this 
connection will involve the use of guidance 
techniques for the intelligent use of leisure. 
The personnel man will be the social thera- 
pist par excellence in the industrial situa- 
tion. In order to do justice to these emer- 
gent functions, he will have to familiarize 
himself with that vast body of literature, 
both psychological and sociological, which 
aims at interpreting the inner dynamics of 
our present civilization, particularly those 
portions of that literature concerned with 
the forces which create anomie and aliena- 
tion in modern life. Three current, per- 
tinent, and representative examples of the 
type of reading with which the well-bal- 
anced personnel man will have to saturate 
himself in phase 3 are, for example, Lerner’s 
[5] study of the quality, tempo, and 
contradictions of American civilization, 
Mounier’s [9] classic studies in what it means 
psychologically to have a durable sense of 
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self-identity, and Mora’s [8] efforts to deter- 
mine whether our modern institutions, par- 
ticularly our rapidly changing industrial 
atmosphere, will contribute to the psycho- 
logical integration of the individual and to 
the stability of world society. 

However, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that the personnel man and industrial psy- 
chologist, as the coordinators of a highly 
creative working team® in a highly auto- 
mated unit, will also be dealing with the 
on-site interpersonal relations and conflicts 
of such a team. These conflicts, where they 
occur, will be of the status-vying variety, 
but they will tend to become largely in- 
volved with the differentiation in the tech- 
nical and administrative skills possessed by 
an industrial elite corps. To be an under- 
standing and sympathetic moderator in such 
situations, the personnel man will have to 
be much more task-oriented than he is now. 

The emphasis on other-orientedness, de- 
scribed by Riesman [/0], Whyte [/2] and 
others, which is so current in industry to- 
day, may have to dwindle somewhat, we 
suspect, over the next 50-60 years. The 
task-orientedness which the personnel man 
of the immediate future will require will, 
to some extent, mean that he will have to 
become somewhat more long-haired and 
technically trained himself. The personal- 
ity type most suitable for such functions 
may have to be somewhat less extraverted 
than the typical personnel man is today, 
less anxious not to offend anyone and please 
everybody, and readier to cast a deciding 
vote on difficult policy-making conflicts 
than he is now, even at the risk of some- 
what reduced popularity in certain quar- 
ters. In fact, the personnel man today is 
used to carry out the decisions of others. 
The personnel man of tomorrow may be 
making many of these himself. 


* The coordination to which we refer here is a 
psychological one. Coordination of production and 
development will, of course, be strictly a managerial 
function. 
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Aptitude and Achievement Measures 
In Predicting High School Academic Success 
JAMES N. JACOBS 


HIs sTUDY was inaugurated to evaluate 

the effectiveness of certain aptitude and 
achievement tests in predicting academic 
success in the Cincinnati public high 
schools, since curricular, administrative, and 
instructional decisions are often based on 
information of this kind. The particular 
problem of this study was to evaluate seven 
specific measures of aptitude and achieve- 
ment in predicting general academic suc- 
cess and success in eight high school subject 
areas, i.e., English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, foreign language, industrial 
arts, home economics, and business educa- 
tion. 


Description of Tests and Sample 


During the school year 1952-1953, the 
senior class of 1956-1957 was given the 


Terman-McNemar test of Mental Ability, 
Form C, and an English Proficiency’ and 
Arithmetic Proficiency test! as a regular 
part of the city-wide testing program con- 
ducted by the Division of Appraisal Services 
of the Department of Instruction. In 
addition, during the same year, this group 
also was given the Verbal Reasoning, Nu- 
merical Ability, Mathematical Reasoning 
and Language Usage subtests of the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Battery, Form A, to 
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determine experimentally their possible 
value in the testing program. In May of 
their junior year, these pupils were given 
the Essential High School Content Battery, 
which was used as an alternate criterion of 
academic success. All tests except the Eng- 
lish and Arithmetic Proficiency Tests were 
administered by trained examiners. 

From analyses of covariance of grade 
point averages (GPA) and scholastic ability 
scores (American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination) in each of six 
comprehensive public high schools in Cin- 
cinnati, three schools were selected whose 
marking practices were sufficiently consis- 
tent in relation to ability to justify pooling 
of the senior pupil populations. These 
pupils were believed to be representative of 
the Cincinnati 12th grade population as a 
whole. From these schools, a sample of 
595 pupils was taken consisting of 266 boys 
and 329 girls. The correlational data pre- 
sented in this study were derived from this 
sample, treating each sex separately, 


The Criteria 


For purposes of this study, high school 
academic success was “measured” in two 
ways: by the use of grade point averages, 
and by the Essential High School Content 
Battery. The former is the usual subjective 
teacher-rating of pupil performance as 
represented by marks; the latter, a stand- 
ardized achievement test, represents an ob- 
jective estimate of student achievement. 

General academic success was measured 
by averaging the year-end marks made by 
each pupil in all the subjects taken in high 
school (except subjects giving only one-half 
credit, such as health and physical educa- 
tion). The grades given in subjects taken 
during the senior year were estimated from 
the first two marking period reports. In 
general, the total grade point average 
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(TGPA) consisted of the average of be- 
tween 15-18 marks from various subjects 
taken during high school, here defined as 
grades 9 through 12. 

Academic success in subject areas was 
measured by averaging marks in three or 
more courses taken within a subject area. 
In other words, a pupil must have majored 
in a subject area before he could have a 
GPA in that area. A major may consist of 
any combination of three or more courses 
taken in a subject area. For example, a 
science major may consist of a combination 
of biology, physics, and chemistry, or gen- 
eral science, physiology, and botany, etc. 

All marks were obtained from the school 
files of each of the six high schools. Since 
all predictor tests were administered before 
the pupils entered the 9th grade, a true 
prediction situation exists over at least a 
three-year period of time. 


Prediction of General Academic Success 


Prediction of Total Grade Point Average. 
The degree of relationship between each 
aptitude and achievement test predictor 
used and TGPA is seen in Taste 1. 


TABLE 1 


Correlations Between the Predictor Variables 

and Total Grade Point Average for 1 2th Grade 

Boys and Girls, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1956—- 
1957 


Predictor Variable 


Verbal Reasoning 

Numerical Ability 

Mechanical Reasoning }\DAT 
Spelling 
Sentences} Usage 
Terman-McNemar Intelligence 
English Proficiency 

Arithmetic Proficiency 


Considering the complexity of the cri- 
terion, the relationships shown in TAaBLe 
1 are high, particularly between the Arith- 
metic Proficiency, Numerical Ability, and 
the Terman-McNemar predictors with the 


criterion. For both boys and girls, these 
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three tests correlated highest with the total 
grade point average criterion. For boys, 
the correlations ranged from 0.310 to 0.657, 
while for girls the range was between 0.437 
and 0.716. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between the correlations of boys 
and girls shown in Taste | except for the 
Spelling Test. 

An important aspect of Taste | is the 
general consistency of higher relationships 
existing between the predictor test vari- 
ables and criterion variable for girls than 
for boys. In no case are the correlations 
higher for boys. In addition, it will be 
noticed that a ranking of the “validity” 
coefficients for girls and boys results in a 
very similar ordering. Since these data 
were obtained independently, the latter fact 
lends to an acceptance of the statistics as 
reliable measures of the relationships. 

Regarding the higher relationships 
among girls, a probable explanation lies in 
the fact that the boys represent a much 
more homogeneous group than do the girls. 
Since correlation is a function of group 
variability, the correlations would be ex- 
pected to be somewhat higher among girls 
than among boys. A possible explanation 
of this is the larger number of drop-outs 
among boys than among girls. Since these 
drop-outs largely are among the boys of 
lower academic calibre, the remaining group 
is not only relatively homogeneous but also 
represents the academically better pupils 
on the whole. These tendencies are shown 
in Taste 2, where the means and standard 
deviations together with the significance 
of difference between the means for the boys 
and girls are shown. 

Inspection of the standard deviations in 
Tasre 2 shows that, with few exceptions, 
girls tend to be a more variable group. By 
comparing the means of boys and girls in 
each test, it is seen that in general the test 
predictors in which boys score significantly 
higher may be classified as quantitative 
abilities, while those predictors on which 
girls score higher are apparently of a more 
verbal nature. 

Prediction of the Composite Score of the 
EHSCB. The composite score of the 
EHSCB represents the median among per- 


Boys Girls 
N=266 N=329 
0.510 0.596 
0.613 0.686 
0.310 0.437 
0.438 0.582 
0.544 0.588 
0.582 0.611 
0.539 0.638 
0.657 0.716 
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TABLE 2 


Means, Standard Deviations and the Significance of Difference Between Means for the Predictor 
Variables and the Total Grade Point Average Between 12th Grade Boys and Girls, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1956-1957 


Test Variable Sex N Average t-ratio S.D. 
Verbal Boys 266 16.39 7.33 
Reasoning Girls 329 15.96 0.67 7.99 
Numerical Boys 266 16.00 6.66 
Ability Girls 329 14.59 2.53* 6.88 
Mechanical Boys 266 35.38 11.59 
Reasoning Girls 329 23.11 13.38t 10.49 
Spelling Boys 266 25.44 21.03 
Girls 329 33.53 4.31f 24.62 

Sentences Boys 266 19.94 12.78 
Girls 329 24.47 4.21t 13.36 

Terman-McNemar Boys 266 109.98 13.44 
Intelligence Girls 329 107.72 1.95 14.75 
English Boys 266 100.95 22.08 
Proficiency Girls 329 104.06 1.65 23.71 
Arithmetic Boys 266 58.44 17.00 
Proficiency Girls 329 54.42 2.80t 17.85 
Total Grade Boys 266 2.24 . 0.60 
Point Average Girls 329 2.37 2.53° 0.65 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
+ Significant at the one per cent level. 


formance scores on the subtests, i.e., mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and English. 
By comparison, the total grade point 
average is a more complex and inclusive 
composite of performance than the EHSCB 
criterion. The latter is more a composite 
of the “fundamental” or “tool” academic 
subjects. 

The correlations of the test predictors 
with the EHSCB composite score are 
shown in Taste 3. 

Again, it is seen without exception that 
the correlations are higher among girls than 
among boys. In only two instances, how- 
ever, are the differences significant, namely, 
for the Spelling and the Terman-McNemar 
predictors. The best three predictors are 
the Terman-McNemar, English Proficiency, 
and Arithmetic Proficiency Tests for both 
boys and girls. It is interesting to note the 
fact that the best two predictors of total 
grade point average, the Terman-McNemar 
and the Arithmetic Proficiency Tests, are 
also two of the best three predictors of the 
EHSCB criterion. The data suggest that 


the EHSCB criterion is generally consistent 
with the total grade point average criterion. 
This idea was partially confirmed by cor- 
relating these two criteria; for boys r = 
0.744, and for girls r = 0.765. Considering 
the differences in these two criteria, their 
relationship is fairly high. 

For boys, the correlations in TasLe 3 


TABLE 3 


Correlations Between the Predictor Variable: 

and the Composite Score of the Essential High 

School Content Battery for 12th Grade Boys and 
Girls, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1956-1957 


Boys Girls 
Predictor Variable N=266 N=329 

Verbal Reasoning 0.700 0.741 
Numerical Ability 0.644 0.703 
Mechanical Reasoning 0.455 0.557 
Spelling 0.562 0.670 
Sentences 0.662 0.687 
Terman-McNemar Intelligence 0.803 0.858 
English Proficiency 0.732 0.788 
Arithmetic Proficiency 0.709 0.750 
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range from 0.455 to 0.803, while for girls, 
the correlations range from 0.557 to 0.858. 
On the whole, it seems that the Differential 
Aptitude Test predictors are relatively 
better predictors of the EHSCB criterion 
than they are with the TGPA criterion. 

The relationships between the test pre- 
dictors and the EHSCB criterion are higher 
than those for TGPA. This probably is 
due to the greater objectivity and reli- 
ability of a test score over a grade point 
average. It is also to be expected that a 
test is more likely to correlate highly with 
another test than it is with teachers’ ratings 
as reflected in school marks because of their 
common limitations of sampling _per- 
formance. 

It was found that the Terman-McNemar 
and the Arithmetic Proficiency Test pro- 
duced a multiple correlation of 0.703 and 
0.742 for boys and girls, respectively, in the 
prediction of total grade point averages. 
In predicting the composite score of the 
EHSCB, these same two tests produced 
multiple correlations of 0.858 and 0.875 for 
boys and girls, respectively. This degree 
of relationship is unusually high, even 
though it is based on the correlation be- 
tween test scores. The multiple correla- 
tions derived from using all eight predictor 
tests was not found to be significantly 


higher than the two test predictor combi- 
nations above. 


Prediction of Academic Success in 
Subject-Areas 

Prediction of Grade Point Averages. 
Direct correlations of each test predictor 
variable with each high school subject area 
within which pupils have selected majors 
are seen in TABLE 4. 

The most striking aspect of TABLE 4 is 
the generally higher relationships between 
the test predictors and GPA’s among girls 
than among boys. This phenomenon was 
noted also in the prediction of TGPA’s. 

In determining the significance of dif- 
ference of correlations between the sexes, 
the greatest differences in prediction were 
found in the subject areas of English and 
foreign language, In the case of English, 
only two of the eight test predictors (Verbal 
Reasoning and Spelling) failed to show a 
significant difference between the sexes. 

In the area of foreign language, the Spell- 
ing, Sentences, Terman-McNemar, and 
English Proficiency Tests showed a signifi- 
cant differential prediction. It is interest- 
ing to note that these predictors are all 
measures of verbal facilities. These same 
tests failed to prove significantly different 


TABLE 4 


Correlations Between the Predictor Variables and Grade Point Averages in Each of the Subject 
Areas for 12th Grade Boys and Girls, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1956-1957 


Verb. 
Reas. 


Num. 


Sex Abil. 


Arith. 
Prof. 


Terman Eng. 
IQ Prof. 


0.499 
0.661 
0.495 
0.554 
0.527 
0.582 


0.496 
0.568 
0.485 
0.554 
0.493 
0.570 
0.379 0.495 
0.566 0.654 
0.051* 0.485 
0.421 0.633 
0.268 0.222* 
0.359 0.486 
0.390 0.525 


Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 


Mathematics 
Foreign Language 

Girls 
Industrial Arts Boys 


Home Economics Girls 
Business Education Girls 


0.520 
0.690 
0.538 
0.633 
0.627 
0.663 


0.520 0.514 
0.687 0.647 
0.553 0.528 
0.623 0.595 
0.541 0.509 
0.590 
0.408 0.610 
0.617 0.671 
0.046* 0.411 
0.517 0.628 
0.290 0.364 
0.589 0.409 
0.456 0.571 


0.455 
0.584 


0.023* 
0.529 
0.307 
0.511 
0.466 


0.019* 
0.498 
0.194* 0.322 0.307 


0. 
0.637 


0. 219° 
0.219 


0.415 
0.371 


0.167* 0.215* 
0.330 0.403 


* These correlations are not significantly different from zero at the five per cent level of significance. 
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English 266 0.125 0.448 

329 0.411 0.570 
Social Studies 171 0.199 0.361 0.481 

209 0.389 0.504 0.551 
Science 173 0.438 0.308 0.501 

137 0.422 0.526 0.524 

107 0.271 0.401 0.428 

71 0.566 

62 

74 

187 
337 


from zero correlation with foreign language 
achievement of boys. In general, the pre- 
dictor tests showed substantial correlations 
with foreign language achievement of girls. 

In only two other instances, namely, the 
Mechanical Reasoning Test in predicting 
social studies grades and the Spelling Test 
in predicting science grades, did the differ- 
ences in the correlations between boys and 
girls prove to be statistically significant. 
Although only 12 out of 40 differences were 
statistically significant, the cumulative 
probabilities would reflect a tendency for 
girls to be a more predictable group than 
boys with the type of tests and criteria 
used in this study. 

An examination of Taste 4 will reveal 
that in 9 out of 13 cases, the Arithmetic 
Proficiency Test is the best single predictor 
of GPA’s. This instrument is one of the 
best three predictors in every instance ex- 
cept in the case of predicting home eco- 
nomics GPA’s. The Terman-McNemar, 


Numerical Ability, Spelling, and English 
Proficiency Tests proved to be the best single 
predictors in the subject areas of social 
studies (girls), foreign language (boys and 


girls) and home _ economics (girls), 
respectively. 

It seems unusual to note that an arith- 
metic achievement test is among the best 
predictors in areas such as English, social 
studies, and foreign language, since in 
terms of course content, at least, this rela- 
tionship is not apparent. 

The subject areas where the highest cor- 
relations were found are English, social 


studies, science and mathematics, or what 
are commonly called the tool subjects. 
Every correlation presented in these subject 
areas is statistically significant. Of the 40 
coefficients presented for the remaining sub- 
ject areas, i.e., industrial arts, foreign 
language, home economics, and business 
education, 10 are not significantly different 
from zero. Six of these 10 occurred in the 
prediction of foreign language achieve- 
ment of boys. 

Prediction of the EHSCB Criteria. As 
was the case in the prediction of general 
academic success, scores on the Essential 
High School Content Battery (EHSCB) 
also were considered as alternate criteria of 
success. This battery was administered to 
the senior class of 1956-1957 during May of 
their junior year. Since the predictors were 
administered at the end of their 8th grade, 
prediction is thus established over a three- 
year period for these criteria. 

Because the EHSCB measures achieve- 
ment in only four subject areas, i.e., English, 
mathematics, social studies, and science, it 
could be used for comparative purposes 
and as an alternate criterion in these four 
areas only. The direct zero order correla- 
tions of the predictors with each of the 
EHSCEB tests are shown in TABLE 5. 

In general, the relationships shown in 
Taste 5 are high, especially when com- 
pared to the results of similar reported 
investigations. As was the case in the pre- 
diction of grade point averages, the predic- 
tion of girls’ achievement is consistently 
higher than for boys. Another notable 


TABLE 5 


Correlations Between the Predictor Variables and the Four Subtests of the Essential High School 
Content Battery for 12th Grade Boys and Girls, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1956-1957 


Verb. 
Reas. 


EHSCB 
Subtest 


English 
Social Studies 
Science 


Mathematics 
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Num. Mech. Terman Eng. Arith. 

Sex N Abil. Reas. Spell. Sent. IQ Prof. Prof. 

Boys 266 699 0.591 0.330 0.653 0.680 0.767 0.766 0.629 

Girls 329 680 0.676 0.466 0.719 0.688 0.818 0.810 0.717 

Boys 171 573 0.484 0.177 0.424 0.489 0.674 0.612 0.498 

Girls 209 640 0.567 0.436 9.552 0.574 0.745 0.686 0.634 

Boys 173 647 0.486 0.491 0.462 0.571 0.730 0.653 0.541 

Girls 137 697 0.630 0.571 0.563 0.624 0.793 0.694 0.672 

S| Boys 107 480 0.619 0.408 0.384 0.498 0.557 0.468 0.673 
Girls 71 650 0.680 0.509 0.543 0.566 0.687 0.616 0.696 
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aspect of this table is the consistently higher 
prediction of achievement using the EHSCB 
criteria than was found when grade point 
averages were used as the criteria of aca- 
demic success. 

Although the correlations with the 
EHSCB criteria are higher, it is interesting 
to note that a ranking of the subject areas 
in order of their predictability is similar 
with both criteria; thus, English is, in 
general, the area of highest prediction, fol- 
lowed by science, mathematics, and social 
studies. The Terman-McNemar Intelli- 
gence Test is one of the best predictors in 
each of the subject areas for both boys and 
girls. The English Proficiency Test seems 
to be the second best all-around predictor, 
followed by the Verbal Reasoning Test, the 
Arithmetic Proficiency Test and the Nu- 
merical Ability Test. 

In comparing Taste 5 with Taste 4, 
one finds a general difference in the type 
of predictors which are most effective. For 
example, in comparing these four subject 
areas only, if the predictors were di- 
chotomized into a “number” or quantita- 
tive group and another group measuring 
“verbal” abilities, it would be found that 
for the prediction of grade point averages, 
the “number” tests, i.e., the Arithmetic 
Proficiency Test and the Numerical Ability 
Test, are generally the better predictors. 
Conversely, the remaining “verbal” type 
tests, particularly the Verbal Reasoning 
and the English Proficiency Tests, are gen- 
erally better predictors of the EHSCB cri- 
teria. If one assumes that verbal (primarily 
reading) skills are to a large extent the 
factors being measured by the typical paper 
and pencil achievement test, then a logical 
basis for the higher relationships between 
the verbal tests and the EHSCB criteria is 
formed. The EHSCB criterion, measur- 
ing verbal skills and abilities to a large ex- 
tent, finds as its best predictors those in- 
struments measuring these very abilities. 
On the other hand, grade point averages, 
apparently based to a larger extent upon 
quantitative abilities, finds as its best pre- 
dictors those tests measuring number 
abilities. The Terman-McNemar Test is 
one of the best predictors for both of the 
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criteria. Since verbal abilities are inherent 
in both criteria, and since the Terman- 
McNemar Test is a verbal intelligence test, 
it probably reflects a general intelligence 
factor permeating all achievement. 

The correlations between both criteria 
are shown in TABLe 6. 


TABLE 6 


Correlations Between the EHSCB Criteria and 

Grade Point Averages in Corresponding Subject 

Areas for 12th Grade Boys and Girls, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1956-1957 


—Boys—~ —Girls—~ 
Variables N r N r 


EHSCB English Test vs. 266 0.613 329 0.734 
English Grade Point 
Averages 

EHSCB Social Studies 171 
Test vs. Social Studies 
Grade Point Averages 

EHSCB Science Test vs. 
Science Grade Point 
Aver 

EHSCB_ Mathematics 
Test vs. Mathematics 
Grade Point Averages 


0.677 209 0.722 


173 0.589 137 0.678 


107 0.736 51 0.749 


The coefficients shown in TaBLe 6 ex- 
press moderately high relationships between 
the EHSCB criteria and the grade point 
average criteria. It is seen that the highest 
relationship between the two criteria is in 
mathematics. A possible explanation is 
that this area is more factorially pure than 
the other subject areas. 

The lowest relationship between the 
criteria is in social studies. Considering 
the difference between the two criteria, 
however, all the relationships shown in 
Taste 6 are high, ranging from 0.589 to 
0.749. By comparing the multiple R's de- 
rived from the best two predictor test com- 
binations, usually found to be the Terman- 
McNemar and Arithmetic Proficiency 
Tests, and the combination of all eight pre- 
dictor tests, it was found that the former 
predictive combinations were not signifi- 
cantly lower than the latter, For practical 
utility by counselors, these two-test multiple 
prediction combinations were expressed by 


way of expectancy tables, an example of 
which is shown in Taste 7. It is a planned 
that in successive years the obtained per- 
formance of other pupils will be added to 
that achieved by the current sample in 
order to stabilize probabilities. 

To illustrate the use of TABLE 7, suppose 
a boy obtained a Terman-McNemar IQ of 
114 and an Arithmetic Proficiency Test 
score of 64. On this information alone, 
what probability is there that he will 
achieve a total grade point average of be- 
tween 2.00 and 2.49? By referring to sub- 
table 1Q 110-124 and to the Arithmetic 
Proficiency Raw Score column of 60-79, it 
is seen that 27 pupils out of 64 with approxi- 
mately the same scores have achieved 
TGPA’s between 2.00 and 2.49. Thus, the 
probability is roughly 27 chances out of 
64. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study has attempted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of certain measures of aptitude 
and achievement in predicting high school 


academic success in three representative 
Cincinnati public high schools. The pre- 
dictor tests used were: four sub-tests from 
the Differential Aptitude Battery, ie., 
Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Me- 
chanical Reasoning, and Language Usage 
(Spelling and Sentences subtests); an Eng- 
lish and Arithmetic Proficiency Test; and 
the Terman-McNemar Tests of Mental 
Ability. 

Prediction was attempted for general 
academic success and success in the subject 
areas of English, mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, home economics, industrial 
arts, foreign language, and _ business 
education. 

Two criteria of success were used: grade 
point averages and the Essential High 
School Content Battery. GPA’s in subject 
areas were derived by averaging final marks 
given in at least three one-year courses 
within a subject area. The measure of 
general academic success was an average 
of all (one-unit) course marks taken in 
high school. 


TABLE 7 


An Expectancy Table for the Prediction of Boys’ Total Grade Point Average from Terman-McNemar 
and Arithmetic Proficiency Test Scores, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1956-1957 


IQ Below 90 IQ 90-109 

Predicted ——Arithmetic Proficiency Raw Score— Predicted —Anithmetic Proficiency Raw Score— 

G.P.A. Bel. 40 40-59 60-79 80-above G.P.A. Bel. 40 40-59 60-79 80-above 
1.0-1.49 4 2 0 0 1.0-1.49 9 g 2 0 
1,5-1.99 4 4 0 0 1.5-1.99 9 23 8 1 
2.0-2.49 1 2 0 0 2.0-2.49 4 16 7 2 
2.5-2.99 0 0 1 0 2.5-2.99 2 2 6 0 
3.0-3.49 0 0 1 0 3.0-3.49 0 1 1 1 
above 3.49 0 0 0 0 above 3.49 0 0 0 0 
Torat No. 9 8 2 0 Torat No. 24 50 24 4 

IQ 110-124 IQ 125-up 

Predicted ——Arithmetic Proficiency Raw Score— Predicted —Arithmetic Proficiency Raw Score— 

G.P.A. Bel. 40 40-59 60-79 80-above G.P.A. Bel. 40 40-59 60-79 80-above 
1.0-1.49 1 2 1 0 1.0-1.49 0 0 0 0 
1.5-1.99 2 13 6 1 1.5-1.99 0 2 0 0 
2.0-2.49 2 9 27 1 2.0-2.49 1 1 7 0 
2.5-2.99 0 4 20 4 2.5-2.99 0 1 4 6 
3.0-3.49 0 0 9 4 3.0-3.49 0 0 5 6 
above 3.49 0 0 1 1 above 3.49 0 0 1 3 
Tora No. 5 28 64 11 Torat No 1 4 17 15 
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The EHSCB was administered to the 
pupils at the end of their junior year. The 
composite score of this battery served as an 
alternate criterion of general academic suc- 
cess, while each subtest served as an alter- 
nate criterion in the subject areas covered 
by this battery. 

Through analyses of covariance of grade 
point averages and scholastic ability scores 
(ACE), three high schools were selected for 
this study because of their similar marking 
practices and representativeness of the 
Cincinnati school population. A total sam- 
ple of 595 senior pupils, composed of 329 
girls and 266 boys, were included in this 
study. 

The predictor tests were administered at 
least three years before the criterion 
measures were obtained, thus prediction is 
established over this period of time. 

In view of the findings of this study, the 
following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. In predicting general academic success, 
the Arithmetic Proficiency Test proved to 
be the best predictor of total grade point 
average, while the Terman-McNemar Test 
was the best single predictor of the com- 
posite score of the EHSCB. 

2. The subject areas in which the highest 


prediction occurred were English, mathema- 
tics, science, and social studies, or what are 
commonly known as “tool” studies. Voca- 
tional subject areas were predicted less well. 

3. In general, quantitative measures 
seemed to be better predictors of grade 
point averages in subject areas, while ver- 
bal tests were better predictors of the 
EHSCB criteria. The Terman-McNemar 
Tests proved to be a good predictor of 
success for both types of criteria. 

4. On the whole, girls represent a more 
predictable group than do boys. 

5. For purposes of predicting high school 
academic success in the sample studied, the 
inclusion of four Differential Aptitude 
Tests, i.e., Verbal Reasoning, Numerical 
Ability, Mechanical Reasoning, and Lan- 
guage Usage, does not seem justified. The 
achievement and intelligence tests in cur- 
rent use are more effective as predictors of 
academic success. 

6. The Terman-McNemar Tests of Men- 
tal Ability (a verbal general intelligence 
test) and the Arithmetic Proficiency Test (a 
“quantitative” measure of mathematics 
achievement) make an effective pair of pre- 
dictors of high school achievement. 


“TIME TO THINK” SERIES INITIATED 


Thirteen television programs, 26 minutes each, have been produced by 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, with the purpose of helping the 
woman viewer “live a fuller life by better understanding herself, those 
around her, and the experiences in her life.” According to Mrs. Sara Fay, 
Executive Producer of the “Time to Think” series, the underlying ideas 
in these programs are those generally agreed upon by behavior scientists 
as basic to emotional balance and wholesome and creative personal de- 
velopment. 

The series features Dr. Fred McKinney, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Missouri, on leave to Stephens College, as host expert. 
Topics include hobbies, happiness, friendship, marital difficulties, mis- 
takes, discouragement, anxiety, daydreams, personal appearance, and child 
guidance. 


BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


| pee PAPER explores the nature of the ex- 
perience of teachers in a two-semester 
Seminar in Interpersonal Relations. The 
Seminar, offered by the Merrill-Palmer 
School, is a six-credit course limited to 18 
teachers, counselors, or principals within a 
single school system. The group meets 
three hours each week over the academic 
year. The request for offering the Seminar 
is initiated by the school system in the in- 
terests of the professional development of 
its teachers, As one superintendent stated 
in his letter, “It is our hope to have it given 
here once more so that a nucleus of teachers 
can be formed within each elementary 
school through whom we can work to ex- 
tend the kind of thinking, feeling, and be- 
having toward children that was achieved 
last year.” The Seminar is now in its 10th 
year and has been offered in five different 
school systems. 

The aim of the Seminar is to help the 
individual teacher express and explore the 
values, meanings, and dynamics of personal 
and professional experience, to achieve 
self-awareness, and to develop sensitive, 
understanding, responsive attitudes in re- 
lations with children and parents. An 
orienting philosophy of health is presented 
which aids the teacher in evolving signifi- 
cant relations with individuals and groups 
based on mental health approaches, con- 
cepts, and practices. 


The Instructor 


Growth in a group of learners depends 
upon the kind of atmosphere which is 
initially created by the teacher or nurturer. 
The person who offers the Seminar is re- 


sponsible for conveying the nature and 
essence of his philosophy and for creating 
an accepting non-judgmental atmosphere 
where each individual is valued. In the first 
five meetings of the Seminar, the instructor 
presents his approach through lectures and 
discussions on the self, taken from a list 
of readings made available to the teachers 
at the beginning of the year. His presenta- 
tion is a way of pointing to or denoting es- 
sential value, meanings, and concepts in a 
theory of health and growth. The instruc- 
tor expresses his experience as his own in 
a personal approach, not as something ob- 
jectified or impersonal. He does not im- 
pose himself on the learner but, on the 
contrary, encourages the learner to evolve 
his own concepts and convictions with 
greater clarity and to develop insights con- 
sistent with his own experience. He en- 
ables the learner’s views to emerge and re- 
spects and values them. 

The beginning is made by the instructor, 
never as an authority but as a person con- 
cerned with the becoming nature of each 
member in the group and with his own per- 
sonal growth. He does not begin with 
hypotheses about learners, for this makes 
belief in growth tentative and suggests 
doubt. His faith in the potentiality of the 
learner is unequivocal. If he fails, it means 
that a true occasion for learning failed to 
emerge. To doubt the validity of one’s be- 
lief in the person, of one’s value of the per- 
son, is not to believe or value at all. Only 
when the instructor is present in the full 
human sense, not hypothetically but truly, 
is he able to grow as a unified totality and 
thus provide an occasion for growth of 
others. 


Fifth in a Series of Articles on Mental Health in the Schools 
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A HUMAN RELATIONS SEMINAR 
AT THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 


CLARK MOUSTAKAS 


With each group the instructor begins in 
a new way. Every person he encounters in 
his teaching constitutes a new experience 
and an opportunity for development. He 
does not function in any predesignated or 
predetermined fashion in the living class- 
room situation. He expresses himself spon- 
taneously, intuitively, and in terms of the 
immediate situations as he sees them. 
Buber [/] has commented on this approach 
as follows: “In spite of all similarities, every 
living situation has, like a newborn child, 
a new face that has never been before and 
will never come again. It demands of you 
a reaction which cannot be prepared be- 
forehand. It demands nothing of what is 
past. It demands presence, responsibility; 
it demands you.” ‘The instructor must sat- 
isfy situations out of deep readiness to re- 
spond with his whole being and in such a 
way that his actions and attitudes express 
the unity of his being and his willingness 
to accept responsibility. 

Once the initial “pointing to” is com- 
pleted as a way of initiating a process of 
personal growth, the instructor listens to 
each person fully and completely so that he 
may experience for himself the essence of 
the learner's expression. He listens to un- 
derstand, but he listens also to learn for 
himself from the experiences of others. He 
encourages individuals to maintain posi- 
tions they feel are right and valid. He en- 
courages them to express and explore in a 
free and natural manner the nature of their 


CLark Moustakas is a Psychologist at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 


This paper is based on material included in the 
author's publications, The Alive and 
Teacher, Philosophical Library (In Press), 
“Self-Explorations of Teachers in a Seminar in —~ 
terpersonal Relations,” J. Individ. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
72-93 (used here with permission of the Editor, 
Heinz Ansbacher). 
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own experience. He knows that the act of 
expressing real experience is necessary in 
the process of growth, in clarifying and re- 
solving issues, in seeing new possibilities in 
life situations, in emerging with hope from 
despair and failure, in changing one’s feel- 
ings and ideas, in developing positive per- 
sonal relations. In a very important sense, 
the expression of a vital experience is itself 
a continuation of experience [3]. The per- 
son is not simply reporting or repeating, 
not just talking about or re-making some- 
thing which has occurred, but rather in the 
very act of expressing, is, creating for him- 
self and others new images, perceptions, 
and insights. He is exploring in the most 
vital sense and these expressions of self, 
when open and free, lead to personal aware- 
nesses and discoveries. In the act of ex- 
pressing, the self of the learner comes to 
birth. 

Because the instructor may have a special 
status in the eyes of learners and may con- 
tribute superficially or falsely to ihe learn- 
ing process, he deliberately and consciously 
encourages others to express and maintain 
their own perceptions and convictions, He 
knows significant growth occurs from ex- 
pressions of real experience, not from repe- 
titions of authoritative statements or striv- 
ings for approval. 

When the self of a learner is threatened, 
the process of growth is stifled. The errors 
of the individual learner, his misgivings and 
inadequacies, his distortions, are things he 
can discover only for himself. It is only 
when he discovers them that a discovery is 
made, even though the whole group thinks 
it knows the answers and the sources of 
error beforehand. The process of growth 
is stopped when answers are given, when 
aspects of a totality are analyzed, when the 
creative act of expression and exploration 
is blocked. 


‘Lhe instructor encourages teachers to ex- 
periment and try out ideas which occur to 
them through their own self-explorations. 
He actively shows his belief in the worth 
and dignity of each individual in the group, 
his regard for their potentialities as creative 
teachers, and his feeling of acceptance and 
empathy in response to each expression. 

The following principles briefly summa- 
rize the instructor's attitudes and beliefs: 

1. Only the individual can develop his 
potentialities. This development occurs 
most fully in an atmosphere where the in- 
dividual is encouraged to explore his own 
unique interests, choices, and directions. 

2. As long as the individual is accepted, 
valued, and loved as a unique personality, 
he will continue to grow and develop his 
potentialities. When he is taught to imi- 
tate others, or if he is rejected, criticized, or 
attacked, he becomes static or defensive 
rather than exploratory and actualizing. 

3. The individual's perception of him- 
self in a non-threatening situation is more 
valid, i.e., true to his experience, than any 
outside analysis can be. When free from 
external pressures, the individual knows 
himself and can relate and explore this 
knowledge with others. 

4. Every individual wants to develop 
healthy relations and to realize his poten- 
tialities, therefore he strives to create and 
participate in learning situations conducive 
to growth. 

5. The individual learns only if he wants 
to, and learns significantly only those things 
which are involved in the growth of the 
self. Any other type of learning is tem- 
porary and disappears when threats are re- 
moved, or persists in a context of personal 
anxiety. 

6. We cannot teach another person di- 
rectly nor can we facilitate real learning in 
the sense of making it easier. We can make 
learning possible by providing information, 
the setting, atmosphere, materials, and re- 
sources, and by being present in the full 
human sense, through listening, empathiz- 
ing, supporting, and encouraging. 

7. The educational situation which most 
effectively promotes significant learning is 
one in which (a) the uniqueness of the 
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learner is deeply respected and treasured, 
and (b) the person is free to explore the 
ideas, materials, and resources available to 
him in the light of his own interests, po- 
tentialities, and experience. 

8. When the individual acts in accord- 
ance with his own being, he more and more 
fully realizes his potentialities. He must 
be free to do what he wants to do. If free, 
the individual expresses his own self and is 
able to grow. The result is expression of 
the self, i.e., unified, consistent behavior, 
and not the wild, confused, and fragmen- 
tary “acting out” often designated as self- 
expression, This kind of self-expression is 
externally motivated, a reaction to frustra- 
tion, denial, and rejection, i.e., to not being 
a self. In contrast, expression of the self 
is the natural emergence and development 
of real potentiality in unified holistic be- 
havior. 


Two Major Directions 


The emotional climate of the classroom, 
the instructor's attitudes and comments, the 
lists of readings, and the explorations and 
interactions among the members of the 
Seminar provide the background of experi- 
ences which enable teachers to come to 
deeper, more complete understanding of 
themselves and to enter into significant rela- 
tions. The two major directions of the 
Seminar are (1) increased awareness and 
relatedness of Seminar members and (2) 
development of positive relations with chil- 
dren and parents. 

In some years, the discussions of the group 
are tape-recorded. In addition, each 
teacher is asked to write his personal reac- 
tions to the class meetings. Study of 
teachers’ relations in the classroom and of 
specific approaches to children’s feelings 
and attitudes is made from journals in 
which each teacher records his significant 
interactions with individual children and 
with the group. Along with the journals, 
the teachers keep a file of children’s draw- 
ings, paintings, poems, written expressions 
of feelings in connection with family and 
school experiences, and recorded and anec- 
dotal records of class discussions. 

The remaining sections of the paper are 
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based on tape-recorded transcripts of Semi- 
nar meetings and the above-mentioned 
materials submitted to the instructor at the 
end of the course. These sections summa- 
rize the nature of the discussions which 
occur in the Seminar, present briefly the 
individual and group approaches in the 
classroom, and indicate the value of these 
experiences for teachers. 


Summary of Seminar Discussions 


Relations with Children: The most fre- 
quent topic of the Seminar meetings is the 
teachers’ relations with children. From 
their comments, it is clear that they have 
a vital interest and concern for the individ- 
ual child in the classroom. The nature of 
their relations tells whether the teacher is 
an alive and growing person or frightened, 
static, and unfree. 

The transcripts show that teachers want 
to explore their relations with children, not 
in a report or as cases for analysis, but as 
processes in which the teacher expresses his 
experience with all the personal involve- 
ment and relevance. During such a process 
of exploration, the teacher often discovers 
new meanings, positive approaches to the 
child, and resolution of existing problems. 

One teacher initiated a discussion appar- 
ently interested only in information, After 
her introductory comments, she felt free to 
venture into the special problem of whether 
or not to tell a mother of the difficulties her 
child was having in school. This teacher 
was not just reporting to the group but was 
actually exploring her own personal feel- 
ings and experience. As she talked, some 
of her questions, confusions, and doubts 
began to disappear. She saw new possi- 
bilities for growth in her relationship with 
Bill and his mother. Some of the teachers 
in the group asked mainly about the back- 
ground and conditions impinging on the 
child. Others empathized with the teacher 
and encouraged her to maintain her faith 
in the child’s potentialities. The teacher 
emerged with her own conclusion not to 
talk with the mother, believing that the 
mother must continue to feel that school is 
one place her child is doing well, and hop- 
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ing that in time this would lead to a posi- 
tive feeling for the child at home. 

When the teacher began to relate her 
reluctance to approach the mother with 
the reality of the child's unhappiness in 
school, the group on the whole felt she was 
not facing up to the issue, but as she con- 
tinued to explore the problem most of the 
group became convinced that her decision 
to maintain a wholly positive relation with 
the mother, to let her continue to feel that 
her son was making progress in school, and 
to continue to work toward a happier school 
life for the child was a meaningful, logical, 
and healthy solution. 

Relations with Other Teachers: The na- 
ture of teachers’ relations with each other 
is an important theme in the meetings. 
The group often refers to its own experi- 
ence in the Seminar. The main concern is 
whether it is safe to relate personal feelings 
and ideas in the group. Can members of 
the group really trust each other? Will 
personal expressions be repeated outside the 
group? Is it not wise to keep bad experi- 
ences to oneself? In these meetings, some 
teachers express their reluctance and doubt, 
but as the discussions proceed there seems 
to be a consensus of feeling in the group 
that without confidence, spontaneity, and 
freedom in the Seminar, true growth can- 
not occur. 

Discussions of this kind occur often dur- 
ing the first semester, but rarely during the 
second semester. This shows that initially 
there is distrust and fear by some teachers 
in the group. But as the discussions con- 
tinue over the year, these reservations and 
doubts disappear and open expression of 
vital issues takes place with a feeling of 
safety and confidence. 

Throughout the year, there are also nu- 
merous discussions of teachers’ personal 
convictions and attitudes. These discus- 
sions center upon their freedom, guilt, sor- 
row, fears, feelings of inadequacy, anger, 
self-acceptance, and self-respect, 

In one meeting, in the presence of her 
principal, a teacher openly expressed her 
distress and disturbance in teaching, and 
described her pretense at being a strict 
teacher. She learned for the first time that 
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her principal supported her and approved 
of what she was doing in the classroom. 
Encouraged by his remarks, she ventured 
into another problem in the school—the 
antagonistic and critical attitude of other 
teachers when she attempted to express her 
feeling toward them in an open fashion. A 
number of teachers recognized her dilemma 
and supported her through experiences of 
their own. Here, for the first time, recog- 
nized and supported, this teacher was able 
to get a sense of her own being as a teacher 
and as a person. She could see her dis- 
honest, false self in teaching and could be- 
gin to move toward an integration and con- 
sistency in what she is doing with what she 
is. 

Relations with Parents: Relations be- 
tween teachers and parents, both in specific 
and general terms, are brought up again 
and again throughout the year. These dis- 
cussions show a striking paradox. Parents 
are viewed both as the chief threat of the 
teacher and as the most significant resource. 
They have information and skills which 
help the teacher, but they also come with 
ideas and plans which threaten. The 
teachers explore various aspects of their 
hostility, resentment, fears, and condemna- 
tions in interactions with parents, as well 
as their dependence on friendship and help 
from them. Some of these feelings and atti- 
tudes seem to lessen in intensity as greater 
clarity on the concrete issue is achieved. 
Some of the problems seem to be resolved 
in the course of discussion. In every case, 
emotional release is felt by the teacher in 
the expression of feelings and in the under- 
standing and support given by some mem- 
bers of the group. The teacher is then able 
to face the parent with a positive and 
healthy attitude. 

Educational Issues and Problems: Apart 
from relations with children, parents, and 
other teachers, a number of educational 
issues are discussed in the Seminar meet- 
ings. The most frequent are: academic 
training and personality development, per- 
sonal values and professional ethics, co- 
operation and competition, stealing and 
lying, grades, marking and failure, spelling 
contests, praise and punishment, bright and 


slow children, and teacher-child ratios. 
Given an opportunity to explore these 
issues and problems from their own per- 
sonal experience, the teachers in the Semi- 
nar understand their impact on the learner. 
They often clarify their own thinking and 
arrive at resolutions of concrete problems. 


Summary of Individual and Group 
Approaches in the Classroom’ 


The Individual Relations: Many teachers 
find it quite helpful to select one child at 
the beginning of the year for a concentrated 
relationship. Usually the child is chosen 
because he presents a special type of inter- 
est or problem to the teacher. He may be 
withdrawn, fearful, and aloof from other 
children. He may show considerable re- 
sentment toward the teacher or indiffer- 
ence to the program. The child may show 
hostility toward other children. He may be 
nervous, hyperactive, and wild. He miay 
refuse to follow directions or participate in 
classroom activities. The teacher may se- 
lect a child with whom he does not have a 
good relationship or whose mannerisms irri- 
tate and annoy him. Whatever the motive, 
the teacher selects the child because he 
sincerely wants to improve and strengthen 
his relationship with him. 

Consistent with the mental hygiene em- 
phasis, the teacher maintains an objective 
attitude, neither criticizing nor praising. 
He conveys an attitude of acceptance and 
respect for the child and attempts to respond 
to the child with real understanding. With 
these attitudes, the teacher creates an at- 
mosphere of trust and warmth, where the 
child is free to be himself. 

In order to establish the personal rela- 
tionship with a child, the teacher often has 
to maintain an attitude of unyielding pa- 
tience. Sometimes the feeling of not being 
understood or not understanding is strongly 
experienced by the teacher. Sometimes the 
teacher's interest and concern for the child 
are rejected. There are times when the 
child’s behavior becomes more destructive 


74 detailed discussion of these approaches is 
presented in The Teacher and The Child [2]. 
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or withdrawn just when the teacher feels 
that important gains have been made, But 
when the teacher maintains faith in the 
child and acceptance of him throughout 
the relationship, the definite, though un- 
predictable, growth strivings within the 
child begin to influence the child’s behavior 
toward a more satisfying way of life in 
school. Each teacher develops his own 
methods of conveying these attitudes and 
interest in the child. The relationship is 
evolved through incidents which occur dur- 
ing the day between teacher and child and 
occasionally in a special time after school. 

Of 92 teachers who attempted special in- 
dividual relationships, 67 evaluated them 
as worthwhile experiences, 9 classed them 
as failures, and 16 were uncertain. 

The Group Approaches: The teacher 
provides a regular time and structured or 
unstructured media where a consistent re- 
lationship with a small or large group is 
established in an atmosphere of warmth 
and acceptance. In some instances where 
the teacher plans on one or two periods a 
week, the children themselves request regu- 
lar daily opportunities for verbal or other 
types of expression. In these relationships, 
children may ultimately feel free to talk 
about their most significant feelings and to 
release the influence of anxiety and hostil- 
ity. A number of examples* are presented 
briefly to illustrate the nature and value of 
the group approaches. 


1 
The use of pictures to provide the setting for the 
expression of emotions seems to be satisfying to 
children. They look forward to the special ses- 
sions and want to talk about themselves and lis- 
ten to others, often discovering that they are not 
so alone in experiencing the fun and joy, as well 
as the frustration and pain, of everyday living. 
For example, Miss Lyons asked each child in her 
room to draw anything he wished about home 
or school. There was considerable discussion 
among the children before they started to work. 
When the drawings were completed, any child 
who wished to tell about his drawing could do so. 
The discussion of these drawings continued for 


~* The exa get are reprinted from The Teacher 


and The Child, with permission of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 
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several weeks and many significant feelings were 
revealed to the teacher for the first time. 


2 

In her group, Miss Queen announced that the 
children could pretend there were no grown-ups 
at school. Each child was asked to draw a picture 
telling what he might do or how he would feel if 
he were completely on his own. Jerry made 
drawings of “fuses” which he said had the power 
to blow up the school. He showed the group a 
box of fuses which he had brought to school and 
went on to tell that sometimes he hated school 
and felt like blowing up the teachers. 


3 
At the first session of Mrs. Anderson's experi- 
mental program, she said, “You may use this time 
to talk about anything you feel like talking about.” 
The teacher recorded the children’s verbal ex- 
pressions during or immediately after the session. 
Some of the material was informative or factual, 
based on daily experiences. Some children ex- 
pressed imaginative material stimulated by facts 
in the discussion. Frequently, children expressed 
attitudes and feelings toward siblings and other 
members of the family. 


4 

Mr. Kramer, a 6th grade teacher, found personal 
interaction most valuable in creating an atmos- 
phere that would promote growth in his rela- 
tions with children. His most significant ap- 
proach was the use of journals. Each child was 
asked to keep a journal, expressing in it various 
feelings and reactions to events in school or at 
home. Mr. Kramer suggested that sometimes in- 
cidents occurred at school which upset children 
and there was no opportunity to talk about them. 
He asked the group to write these experiences 
in their journals. In addition, the children de- 
cided to set aside a certain time on specific days 
for writing in their journals. Each child had a 
code number to identify his journal, which was 
collected once a week. Mr. Kramer then chose 
the common feelings and attitudes of the group 
as a focus for discussion. Also, an opportunity 
was provided for anyone who wished to do so to 
have excerpts from his journal read and dis- 
cussed in the class. The discussions improved Mr. 
Kramer's relations with the group, gave him a 
deeper understanding of the children as individ- 
uals, and created a spirit of unity and friend- 
ship among the children. 


5 
Mr. Bell's objective with a group of 4th grade 
children was to encourage their expression of 
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feelings, attitudes, and conflicts, and to accept 
every response, expecting that in this way the 
group would resolve tensions and difficulties and 
achieve a more unified feeling. He helped these 
children explore feelings and attitudes concern- 
ing themselves, their teacher, and others, par- 
ticularly brothers and sisters. There was con- 
siderable discussion of parental discipline. Mr. 
Bell's remarks and attitudes helped the group to 
look more fully at themselves. Several individual 
children modified their attitudes toward other 
children and reached a better understanding of 
their own behavior. As the children expressed 
more and more of their negative feelings, grad- 
ually more positive feelings toward teachers and 
family members appeared. They seemed to need 
the opportunity to talk about how they felt in 
order to feel better about their relationships. 


The problems discussed by almost every 
group of later elementary children included 
unfair treatment at school and at home, 
difficulties in relations with brothers and 
sisters, most often connected with parental 
favoritism, teasing at home and school, 
angry feelings resulting from rejection and 
disrespect by parents, teachers, and peers, 
and feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. 
Since these problems occurred so regularly 
in the discussions, it might be concluded 
that they are common to children in the 
later elementary years and that children 
benefit from an opportunity to explore and 
discuss them. 

In the upper school grades, the teachers 
who attempted to establish special relations 
with children found that regular time for 
free discussion was the most effective ap- 
proach. It was only after several sessions 
that teachers were able to convince groups 
that every expression would be fully ac- 
cepted and held in the strictest confidence. 
In addition to the group discussions, several 
students from time to time asked for in- 
dividual conferences. For the most part, 
these conferences were used by students to 
explore immediate problems they were fac- 
ing, such as failure in school, wish to leave 
school, difficulty in love relationship, and 
specific problems with parents. The use of 
journals and the writing of themes on the 
self aided students in understanding them- 
selves helped in the solution of some minor 
but important difficulties, and developed a 
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sense of individual freedom and group ac- 
ceptance and unity. 


The Value of the Seminar 


Weekly Notes: The teachers are asked to 
write their personal reactions to the class 
meetings each week. A number of experi- 
ences which convey changes in attitude are 
mentioned in these notes. These include 
the discovery that children can do things 
for the inherent pleasure in activity rather 
than as a means to some other goal, that 
there is value in permitting children to 
experience fears fully without teacher di- 
rection or interpretation, and that children 
can be helped to grow without pressuring 
or pushing them. 

Some teachers indicated that they 
achieved a feeling of inner relaxation and 
peace of mind in the class experience. They 
mentioned the value of the meetings in 
bringing them in touch with a warm human 
philosophy, when numbers, phonics, and 
marks dominate so much of the day; in 
centering on “withness” in relations as 
against looking at academics and goal 
achieving. They also mentioned that they 
were filled with a desire to give more of the 
self and to try harder to understand each 
and every child, and that they left the 
Seminar class with a refreshed and relaxed 
feeling about children after a week of many 
school frustrations and tensions. Many 
teachers referred to personal experiences in 
education that involve stifling, difficult re- 
lations, especially with parents and admin- 
istrators, problems in passing and failing 
children, emotional reactions to other 
teachers in the group, and difficulties in 
helping disturbed children. 

The notes mention frequently that the 
opportunity for self-exploration and open 
discussion in an atmosphere of acceptance 
and personal caring is a meaningful experi- 
ence in self-growth, in bringing teachers to 
a state of communion with each other, in 
providing a source of strength, and in en- 
couraging healthy strivings in personal re- 
lations. 

Final Reports: The outcomes of the 
Seminar are stated in the end-of-the-year 
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reports which are asked of each teacher. 
Some indicate that the Seminar helps them 
“to let off steam,” and to reach a better 
understanding of people, a greater aware- 
ness of feelings for children and adults, and 
a deeper knowledge of the individual child 
and the group. Others learn to listen to 
people without pressing or advising, but 
with true acceptance. The value of the ex- 
perience in the development of self-dis- 
covery and personal insight is mentioned 
frequently. Some state that the experience 
leads them to new methods in the classroom, 
to a more positive attitude toward children, 
to a more positive approach to classroom 
discipline, and to ways of helping children 
release their tensions and move in the direc- 
tion of self-growth. In brief, these state- 
ments point to new paths of relatedness in- 
ward toward the self and outward toward 
others, and to a new integration or unity of 
the teacher's experience in school as a pro- 
fessional person and is his total life situa- 
tion. 

From one teacher’s statements early in 
the year, it is possible to see her as a teacher 
who attempted to influence children, par- 
ents, and other teachers through absolute 
requirements and standards, an exclusive 
devotion to subject matter, a contempt for 
individuality, uniqueness, and difference, 
a rejecting and punitive approach, and an 
imposing authoritative, hostile manner. It 
is possible to see authority as the central 
theme in her behavior and freedom and 
openness consistently absent. From her 
remarks at the end of the year and from 
the tape-recorded transcripts, one can see 
her respect for the individual, her valuing 
of the personal in teaching, her desire to 
bring happiness and self-fulfillment to chil- 
dren, and her belief that growth involves 
the individual discovering his own way. 
When this teacher was free to express and 
explore her own beliefs, values, and ex- 
periences, she removed the distortions, the 
self-imposed restriction, the “shoulds” and 
restraining limits, and got back to the roots 
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of her own personal experience and the 
spontaneity, warmth, and humanness which 
made her work worthwhile and brought 
again substance and meaning to her life. 
Concluding Comments 

The process of growth in a group of 
teachers in the Seminars may be viewed as 
follows: the instructor presents his theory 
of the self, self-being and growth, together 
with the concrete principles and practices 
that relate to it. This provides a structure 
and points to a basis for understanding and 
valuing the essence of the human person 
as a learner, It initiates an atmosphere of 
spontaneity and freedom in which trust, 
acceptance, and respect develop as basic 
self-attitudes. A process of self-exploration 
begins in which each member of the group 
participates. As the person explores his 
experience, new images emerge and unified 
insights appear, not only for the individual 
expressing himself but also for those in- 
dividuals who are able to experience and 
integrate into their own lives the experi- 
ence of another person. Through free and 


open discussion in a strengthening climate, 
there is emotional release and personal in- 


sight which frequently eventuates in 
broadened knowledge, discovery of mental 
health approaches to the individual child 
and to the group, and modifications of 
teachers’ attitudes toward children, parents, 
and other teachers, in the direction of see- 
ing the other person as potentially positive 
and healthy even in the light of defeating 
threats and pressures. Then the teacher is 
alive in the fullest sense, a being with self- 
consistency and structure, but also fully 
growing and becoming. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


in Three Western Cultures 


THELMA A. KUNDE and RENE V. DAWIS 


— PARTICULAR society builds up a 
pattern of culture which differentiates 
it from another society. Within each there 
is a certain philosophy about the place of 
the individual in that society. Are these 
differences in traditions, folkways, and 
mores reflected in the social status accorded 
various occupations? Or is there, in spite 
of these differences, a communality of atti- 
tude toward occupational prestige? 

Three widely separated “western” cul- 
tures, geographically speaking, were chosen 
as the basis for a comparison of social pres- 
tige rankings of occupations: Western Ger- 
many, the Philippines, and the United 
States. For various reasons, it could be 
hypothesized that the social status of occu- 
pations as perceived by German and Philip- 
pine youth would differ from American 
students’ perceptions. Both Germany and 
the Philippines suffered military, economic, 
and political upheavals, and much occupa- 
tional displacement as a result of World 
War Il. The experience of war and, in 
some ways, the even more traumatizing ex- 
perience of the aftermath of war obviously 
should have had some effect on the social 
perceptions of young people. They might 
be expected to be more critical of prevail- 
ing stereotypes about social barriers and 
the social standing of an individual based 
on the prestige value of his occupation in 
their society. 

Because the most pressing problem of 
both the German and Philippine peoples 
at the time the studies were conducted 
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(1952 in Germany and 1954 in the Philip- 
pines) was economic, one might further ex- 
pect financial reward to play a larger role 
in the youthful perceptions of occupational 
prestige in these two war-torn countries 
than it would in a country with a more 
“normal” economy. Thus, financially un- 
rewarding occupations such as school 
teacher, which in post-war United States is 
accorded relatively high status, would be 
displaced by more financially rewarding, 
though normally less prestigeful, occupa- 
tions in post-war Germany and post-war 
Philippines. 


Methodology 


Method: The German and Philippine 
studies are essentially replications of an 
earlier study done in the United States by 
Deeg and Paterson [/]. A German transla- 
tion of the Deeg and Paterson question- 
naire was used in Germany; the English 
version was used in the Philippines (where 
English is the medium of school instruc- 
tion). Twenty-three occupational titles 
were identical or comparable among the 
three studies. Of these, eight occupations 
(banker, civil engineer, elementary school 
teacher, foreign missionary, grocer, lawyer, 
physician, and superintendent of schools) 
were professional and managerial; three 
(insurance agent, mail carrier, and travel- 
ing salesman) were clerical and sales occu- 
pations; three (barber, janitor, and soldier) 
were service occupations; one (farmer) agri- 
cultural; four (electrician, machinist, coal 


* Two of the 25 occupational titles used by Deeg 
and Paterson were not included in the comparison 
of findings. The Federal Republic of Germany did 
not have (more correctly, was not permitted to 
maintain) an army at the time the study was con- 
ducted; hence “army captain” was excluded from 
the list of occupations. “Ca ter” was inadvert- 
ently omitted in the Philippine study. 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of Social Status Ranks of 23 Occupations in the United States, Germany and the 


Philippines. 
Rank ~ 
Philippine 
DOT Code Occupation United States Germany Islands 
Professional and Managerial 
0-97 Banker 2.5 3 4 
0-16 Civil Engineer 5 4 2 
0-30 Elementary School Teacher 7 9 7 
0-08 Foriegn Missionary 6 6 6 
0-72 Grocer* 12 8 12 
0-22 Lawyer 2.5 2 3 
0-26 Physician 1 1 1 
0-31 Superintendent of Schools 4 5 5 
Clerical and Sales 
1-57 Insurance Agent* 9 13 9 
1-28 Mail Carrier* 13 19 19 
1-86 Traveling Salesman* 14 10 11 
Service 
2-32 Barber 18 21 20 
2-84 Janitor* 21 18 22 
2-68 Soldier* 17 20 14 
Agriculture 
3-06 Farmer* 11 7 8 
Skilled 
4-97 Electrician 10 11 13 
4-75 Machinist* 8 12 10 
5-21 Coal Miner* 19.5 16 15 
5-30 Plumber 15 14 17 
Semi-skilled 
7-40 Motorman (bus driver) 16 17 16 
7-36 Truck Driver* 19.5 15 18 
Unskilled 
9-22 Ditch Digger 23 22 23 
9-32 Hod Carrier 22 23 21 


* Indicates a difference of 4 ranks in at least 2 of the rankings. 


miner, and plumber) were skilled occupa- 
tions; two (motorman and truck driver) 
were semi-skilled; and two (ditch digger 
and hod carrier) were unskilled occupa- 
tions, 

Subjects: The subjects in the German 
study were 341 high school students in 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Stuttgart; 166 were 
male and 175 were female. Their ages 
ranged from 15 years to 20 years, with a 
median age of 17 years. The Philippine 
subjects were 510 junior college students? 


*In comparing subjects in the two studies, it 
should be noted that the Philipine educational sys- 
tem requires only 10 years of pre-college schooling. 
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at the state university; 244 were male, 266 
female. Their ages ranged from 15 years 
to 56 years (although only six subjects 
were 25 years or older). Median age for 
the Philippine group was 18 years. 


Results 


Taste | shows the median ranks in social 
status of the 23 comparable occupations 
among the three studies. 

In comparing these rankings we find very 
high agreement. Social status rankings of 
occupations in the American study correlate 
+0.94 with those obtained in the Philippine 
study and +0.91 with those in Germany. 


The German rankings correlate +0.94 with 
the Philippine rankings. It would seem, 
therefore, that the hypothesized difference 
between German, Philippine, and Ameri- 
can occupational prestige rankings is not 
substantiated. 

In spite of this high degree of over-all 
agreement, however, certain observations 
about the rankings obtained in the three 
investigations may be well worth mention- 
ing. 

As one might expect on a priori grounds, 
the professional and managerial occupa- 
tions included in the list were accorded the 
highest ranks. There was one significant 
exception: grocer ranked 12th in both the 
Philippines and the United States, whereas 
it ranked 8th in Germany. 

If a difference of four ranks is arbitrarily 
considered “significant,” the following ob- 
servations may be made. There are signifi- 
cant differences among the three rankings 
in 10 of the 23 occupations ranked, Sig- 
nificant differences in the rankings are 
found on all three of the clerical and sales 
occupations included in the list. Insur- 
ance agent is ranked much lower in Ger- 
many (13th rank) than in both the Philip- 
pines (9th rank) and the United States (9th 
rank). Mail carrier fares considerably better 
in the United States (13th rank) than in 
either Germany (19th rank) or the Philip- 
pines (19th rank). In contrast, traveling 
salesman is ranked much lower in the 
United States (14th rank) than in either 
Germany (10th rank) or the Philippines 
(11th rank). MacRae [2] has observed that, 
while over-all occupational prestige hier- 
archies as reported in the literature seem to 


* Mail carriers in Germany are regarded as bei 
at the bottom of the rung of the promotional lad- 
der for postal employees, resulting in low pay and 

restige value for the job. In the United States, 
it is the exception rather than the rule that the mail 
carrier transfers into an office postal job. On the 
route, there is no night work and the pay and other 
benefits are the same as those of the office personnel. 
In the Philippines, the job of mail carrier is — 

id and the working conditions are poor. ese 
| may be responsible for the lower rankings of 
mail carrier in these two countries as compared with 
the United States. 


be more or less constant, sub-hierarchies 
may not be so and rankings within them 
may vary from culture to culture. The 
reasons for these discrepancies should be 
subjected to further research. 

Other “significant” differences include: 
grocer (as noted above) ranked 8th in Ger- 
many and 12th in both the Philippines and 
the United States; janitor ranked 18th in 
Germany, 22nd in the Philippines, and 21st 
in the United States; soldier ranked 14th 
in the Philippines, but only 20th in Ger- 
many and 17th in the United States; farmer 
ranked only 11th in the United States, but 
7th in Germany and 8th in the Philippines; 
machinist ranked 8th in the United States, 
10th in the Philippines, but only 12th in 
Germany; coal miner ranked 15th in the 
Philippines, almost as high (16th) in Ger- 
many, but only 19.5 in the United States; 
and lastly, truck driver ranked higher in 
Germany (15th rank) than in either the 
Philippines (18th rank) or the United 
States (19.5 rank). No significant differ- 
ences were found at the bottom of the 
hierarchy (the unskilled occupations). 

The observations expressed above should 
not obscure the main findings of these 
studies: that in all three countries occupa- 
tions do have varying social status; that 
rankings of social status of occupation fol- 
lows a predictable pattern, with professional 
and managerial occupations ranked highest 
and unskilled occupations ranked lowest, 
with “white-collar” occupations ranked 
higher than “blue-collar” occupations. If 
the findings reported here actually repre- 
sent the existing situation, parents, teachers, 
and counselors in all three countries will 
continue to face the extremely difficult 
problem of unrealistic vocational choice 
among youth, in part, at least, because of 
this factor of occupational prestige. 
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Predicting Success in Typing and Keyboard Operation 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN, GRACE FIVARS, and SHIRLEY A. TUSKA 


HIs sTupy describes the development 

and validation of a test which was de- 
signed to measure two of the aptitudes 
required in learning to type. The test 
illustrates the application of the job ele- 
ment approach to identifying and measur- 
ing two important aspects of typing and 
related tasks. 

A number of studies relevant to the 
development of the current test have been 
carried out since MacQuarrie devised tests 
for tapping and dotting as part of a 
Mechanical Aptitude Test in 1927 [4]. His 
tapping test consisted of seven rows of 
circles and the individual was required to 
place three dots in each circle as fast as he 
could. The dotting test required the sub- 
ject to move his hand from right to left 
while placing one dot in each of a number 
of rows of unequally spaced circles. Klug- 
man [3] studied the relation between scores 
on the tests and graduation from a commer- 
cial course in high school. He administered 
the tests to 124 entering commercial high 
school girls and found that the 37 who 
graduated had superior performance on 
MacQuarrie’s tapping subtests but did not 
show a significant difference on his dotting 
test. Barrett [7] employed the same tapping 
and dotting tests, along with a number of 
other general clerical tests, to predict 
achievement in typewriting among liberal 
arts college students. She administered the 
tests to 96 students who had registered for 
typewriting and used their final grades as a 
criterion of success, She reported that the 
dotting test differentiated between students 
with good and poor grades in typing but 
the tapping test did not. 
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Gottsdanker [2] used Dotting test items 
which were very similar to the MacQuarrie 
Test but had much shorter time limits. In 
his “Choice Dotting” test, the subject was 
instructed to dot certain of the circles 
within a given cluster of circles according 
to a plan which depended on the letter in 
the previous cluster. This test was designed 
to measure the functions needed for per- 
forming quickly the correct movement at a 
moment when several movements are pos- 
sible. Gottsdanker considered it a kind of 
“memory for details.” He reported testing 
51 women students in a business college, 
using examinations in work with machine 
calculations as his criteria of success. He 
found that the tapping test had a validity 
of 0.25 and the dotting test a validity of 
0.21. Neither of these coefficients were sta- 
tistically significant. 

A number of other studies are reported 
in the literature regarding the effectiveness 
of these and other types of tests in predict- 
ing speed and accuracy in using keyboard 
machines. However, most of the studies 
have involved samples with less than 50 
cases, and the results are not very consistent. 
To summarize previous studies, it appears 
that tests of the type developed by Mac- 
Quarrie in tapping and dotting have only 
a very small amount of validity for predict- 
ing this kind of activity. 

Accordingly, in the present study hy- 
potheses were formulated with regard to the 
specific nature of the aptitudes involved in 
typing. These hypotheses were based on a 
systematic analysis of the activity involved 
in typing or operating other keyboard ma- 
chines, Two job elements formed the basis 
for the rationale on which the present 
Tapping Test was based. The first of these 
was the ability to tap with one finger at a 
time by controlling each finger separately 
and independently. The second was to 
learn to respond with a particular finger on 
perceiving a letter, number, or other type 


of symbol. It was suggested that the first 
of the job elements could be tested with 
items involving simple tapping speed in 
which the subject was simply required to 
make dots in circles by tapping with each of 
the four fingers in succession. The second 
could be measured by having the subject 
make dots in the appropriate circles using 
the correct finger in accordance with a letter 
symbol. The first two sections of the cur- 
rent test are primarily measures of the first 
job element, and the last seven sections 
emphasize the second element, which also 
necessarily involves the first. Other con- 
siderations in the development of the test 
concerned the requirements that it must be 
relatively short and easy to administer and 
score. 


Development of the Test 


A considerable amount of experimental 
study was carried out on the mechanical 
details of arranging for a unique symbol 
to represent a tap by each of the eight 
fingers. One of the first ideas was that of 
having symbols, much like the letters used 
on stamping pad devices, “cast” on small 
rubber finger tips which would fit over the 
ends of the fingers. It was believed that 
ink stamp pads could be used so that the 
impressions of the symbols could be re- 
produced by finger pressure or tapping. 
The patterns would be presented on paper 
and the person being tested would be asked 
to reproduce the patterns by tapping with 
the finger having the appropriate symbol. 
The cost of having the finger symbols cast 
or molded and the impracticality of hav- 
ing to re-ink them throughout the test 
made the use of this device prohibitive. 
The use of rubber finger caps with metal 
prong symbols was also considered. This 
method involved difficulties in finding suit- 
able paper which would perforate readily 
and in scoring the perforations, After a 
number of such preliminary explorations, 
the idea of using adhesive tapes with a 
perforation and a different color to denote 
each finger was used for the experimental 
tryout. Because of the cost of producing 
these adhesive tape devices in quantity, 
other procedures were sought. 


The current method being used for the 
test is to apply a quarter inch adhesive- 
backed felt circle to the end of each finger. 
Each dot is then moistened with a different 
color of ink, thereby providing a satisfactory 
identification of each finger used for 
tapping. 

The test consists of nine separately 
timed sections arranged in order of increas- 
ing complexity. In the test, the student is 
instructed to place the felt circles on his 
fingers. He is told that a letter has been 
assigned to each finger as follows: 


Right hand 
Index finger = E 
Middle finger = F 
Third finger = G 
Little finger = H 


The right side of the page is used for the 
right hand and the left side for the left 
hand throughout the test. There are 12 
rows of circles in each section of the test. 
In the first two sections, the student is in- 
structed to tap the letters “A” through “H,” 
one finger at a time, from left to right all 
the way across the page. In section one, 
the letters “A” through “H” are printed 
above the circle, whereas in section two 
the letters to be tapped appear in the center 
of the page above each row of circles. 

The next set of exercises in the test re- 
quires that the student tap with only one 
finger of each hand, first with the left hand 
and then with the right. Examples of the 
letters to be tapped are “A” and “H,” in 
which case the student would tap “A” with 
the little finger of the left hand, and then 
“H” with the littie finger of the right hand. 
In the following two sections, the student 
is required to use two fingers on each hand 
to tap pairs of letters. For example, he 
taps “A” and “B” with the left hand and 
“E” and “G” with the right. The fifth part 
of the test is similar, although there are more 
letters in many of the lines. The last parts 
of the test consist of problems in which the 
individual is required to tap out words and 
lines of letters which may not always form 
words. Sixty seconds are allowed for the 
first two subtests, and 30 seconds each for 
the last seven. 
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Left hand 
Little finger = A 
Third finger = B 
Middle finger = C 
Index finger = D 
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Credit is given for each row in the test 
that has been completed correctly. In order 
for a row to be considered correct, it must 
meet the following requirements: 

1. Dots must appear only in the circles 
indicated by the letters printed above each 
row. 

2. The colors for all dots in each vertical 
column must be the same. 

3. The dots must fall inside the circles. 
The row is counted incorrect if more than 
half of any dot falls outside the circle. 

4. The row must be complete in accord- 
ance with the letters above it. 

Some experimentation regarding student 
scoring of the test at the time the test is 
given has already been conducted, and 
further study is planned. 


Subjects for the Experiment 

The data that are reported in this study 
were obtained from five classes of students 
who began studying typewriting in Sep- 
tember, 1956; one class of second year stu- 
dents who began typing in September, 1955; 
three classes of pupils who either had no 
training in typing or had only a few hours 
of training at the time the test was ad- 
ministered; and a small group of high schoo! 
freshmen and seniors with no typing ex- 
perience of any kind. There were a total 
of 115 students in the groups which had had 
one semester of typing, 68 in the groups 
which were just beginning to study typing, 
and 35 not enrolled in typing courses." 

The original tryout of the Tapping Test 
was conducted in December, 1956, on two 
groups, each consisting of approximately 
20 students, at the Business Training Col- 
lege in Pittsburgh. The test was then re- 
vised and refined and administered in its 


*The authors gratefully acknow the assist- 
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Principal of the Avalon High School; Dr. Theodore 
Siedle, Principal of the Bethel High School; and Dr. 
William F. Potter, Superintendent of the Wilkins- 
burg Schools, for making the subjects for the tests 
available and for furnishing criterion data. They 
would also like to express appreciation to Mrs. 
Phyllis Davis, Dean of the Business Training Col- 
lege, for her invaluable assistance during the 
beginning phases of the study. 
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current form to a group of 17 freshmen and 
18 seniors at the Avonworth High School 
who were not enrolled in typing courses. 
In the Fall of 1957, the Tapping Test was 
administered to a group of 15 persons with 
one or more years of experience as em- 
ployed typists, stenographers and secretaries. 


Reliability 

Coefficients obtained by correlating the 
scores on separately timed halves of the 
Tapping Test were computed for nine typ- 
ing classes from four separate high schools. 
These are shown in Taste 1, 


TABLE 1 


Reliability Coefficients for the Tapping Test for 
Nine Typing Classes 


Reliability 


59.0 10.3 


Average Reliability Coefficient for 
nine classes 


Validity 

Measures of the predictive value of the 
Tapping Test were obtained by comparing 
the scores on the test with numerical 
equivalents of grades in typing courses and 
typing tests scored in terms of words per 
minute. Validity coefficients obtained in 
this manner are reported in TABLe 2. 


q 
N M Coefficient 
Typing Classes 
A-1 25 33.2 20.5 0.95 
B-1 19 36.4 12.7 0.87 
C-1 24 49.4 13.4 0.94 
68 
One Semester 
of Typing 
A-1 22 56.4 16.8 0.95 
A-2 16 47.1 14.7 0.90 
A-3 20 54.3 11.5 0.83 
A4 19 42.2 14.1 0.89 
D-1 28 40.0 12.3 0.84 
105 
Three Semesters 
of Typing 
A-5 7 0.90 
(N = 180) 
$55, 


TABLE 2 
Validity Coefficients for the Tapping Test for Nine Typing Classes 


Beginmng Typing Class Concurrent Predictive Validity Predictive Validity 
given Tapping Test Validity Coefficient Coefficient 
first wk. of sem o Coefficient Grades Typing I Words /Min. Typing I 
A-1 23 33.3 22.0 0.37 =“ 
B-1 18 37.1 12.4 0.43 0.56 
C-1 20 48.8 13.9 0.64 0.56 
61 0.49 0. 
(N = 61) (N = 38) 
Two semester Typing 
Class given Tapping Test Grades Grades Words / Min. 
at end of one sem. 7 o Typing I Type IT Typing IT 
A-1 ae. 56.3. 17.2 0.60 0.50 
A-2 16 47.1 14.7 0.55 0.62 aid 
A-3 20 54.3 11.5 0.49 0.34 wiih 
A+4 19 42.2 14.1 0.57 0.58 0.44 
D-1 28 40.0 12.3 0.44 0.66 0.42 
104 0.53 0.56 0.43 
(N = 104) (N = 102) (N = 43) 
Three semester Typing 
Class given Tapping Test Grades Grades Words / Min. 
at end of 2nd sem. N M e Typing Il Typing IIT Typing lil 
A-5 7 59.0 10.3 0.46 0.46 0.24 


The first column of validity coefficients in 
Taste 2 reports concurrent validity coefh- 
cients with grades in typing courses. The 
coefficients between first semester grades and 
scores from the Tapping Test given at the 
end of the first semester range from 0.44 to 
0.60, with an average of 0.53. Predictive 
validity coefficients were obtained by corre- 
lating grades and typing test scores given at 
the end of the semester with the results from 
the Tapping Test administered at the be- 
ginning of that semester (or at the end 
of the preceding semester). The respective 
coefficients with grades at the end of one 
semester are 0.49 and 0.56, and for grades 
at the end of the second semester they are 
0.56 and 0.43. The table also shows similar 
results for a very small three semester typing 
class which was given the Tapping Test at 
the end of the second semester. 

As might be expected, there is very little 
difference in mean performance on the test 
between freshmen and senior high school 
students who were not enrolled in typing 
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classes and beginning typists. But there is 
considerable difference between these 
groups and the group which has had a 
semester or more of typing. It may be 
noted that the mean for the group of stu- 
dents with one or more semesters of typing 
was about eight points higher than the 
mean for students without any typing train- 
ing. The difference between the means for 
the group that was just beginning training 
and the group with typing experience has 


TABLE 3 
Means and Standard Deviations on the Tapping 
Test for Three Groups of Students and One 
Group of Persons Employed as Typists 
Group N M o 
Freshmen and seniors (not 


enrolled in typing courses) 35 40.2 8.0 
Beginning typing students 68 39.7 7.2 
Students with one semester 

of typing 115 50.0 14.6 
Employed typists 15 58.5 13.6 
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TABLE 4 


Contro! Data in the Form of Correlations of Intelligence Test Scores With the Tapping Test and the 
Criterion Variables 


Predictive Validity Predictive Validity 
Coefficients Coefficients 
(Grades) (Words / Min.) 


Tapping Test 
Score 


Intelligence test scores for beginning typing class 


0.38 (N = 55) 


0.12(N = 32) 0.15(N = 32) 


Intelligence test scores for two-semester typing class 0.39(N = 102) 0.08(N = 100) 0.19(N = 41) 


been found to be significant at the 0.01 
level. 

It should be noted that the apparent 
eight point gain as a result of one semester 
of typing training represents only one-half 
of a standard deviation. It does not appear, 
therefore, that a difference in previous 
typing experience is a major factor in the 
initial test scores. 

One other consideration seemed impor- 
tant in evaluating this new test. This re- 
lated to the question of whether the test is 
measuring something different from the 
usual intelligence test, and whether it will 
provide predictions superior to those avail- 
able from such scores. The data in TABLE 
4 indicates that the correlation of the Tap- 
ping Test scores with intelligence test scores 
is only moderate and that the predictive 
validity of the intelligence test scores is 
practically negligible, the coefficient ranging 
from 0.08 to 0.19. It therefore appears that 
the test is measuring unique job elements 
which have a useful amount of predictive 
value with respect to acquiring skill as a 
typist or operator of other keyboard ma- 
chines. 
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Summary 


The combined reliability, validity, and 
uniqueness data suggest that the Tapping 
Test should serve as a desirable device for 
the screening of aptitudes where training 
facilities are limited. It is suggested that 
it should also be useful as a supplement to 
shorter typing tests for hiring purposes. It 
should be especially appropriate in cases 
where the test had to be taken on a machine 
unfamiliar to the individual, where the 
person had not been recently employed as 
a typist, and where various applicants had 
widely differing backgrounds in terms of 
training and experience. 
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Student Perception of Counseling Center Services 
PAUL T. KING and ROSS W. MATTESON 


HIs sTUDY was designed to investigate 

Michigan State University students’ per- 
ception of the functions of their Counseling 
Center. It developed from the natural curi- 
osity of some of the Counseling Center per- 
sonnel who wondered how the students felt 
about counseling services, what sorts of 
problems they felt were most appropriate 
to bring the Center, and, in general, what 
attitudinal trends might be evident during 
the students’ stay in college. 

The study was not only born of curiosity 
but also the desire to rectify erroneous im- 
pressions the students might have of the 
Center, if they exist, and to create even- 
tually the sort of impression that would be 
most serviceable to the student body. In 
other words, if students are not aware of a 
counseling center's capability of giving 
needed services, a remedy to this situation 
would seem to be in order. 

The investigation was generally con- 
cerned with the student's willingness to 
take certain types of problems to the Center 
and the role he sees the Counseling Center 
fulfilling. This general problem prompted 
such questions as: Is the Counseling Center 
seen as a place that does just educational 
counseling? How would students feel about 
taking a personal problem to the Center? 
Do girls feel freer to ask for help than 
boys? Do students feel differently about 
the Center after they have visited it a few 
times? 


Method and Procedure 


The subjects for the study were 390 
Michigan State University students, who re- 
sponded to a mailed rating scale. Eight 
hundred scales were sent to students ran- 
domly selected from the student directory. 
The 390 respondents comprised a 48.8 per 


Paut T. Kinc and Ross W. MATTESON are Coun- 
selors at the Michigan State University Counseling 
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cent return. These 390 students made for 
a random and representative distribution 
of the variables under observation. 

The rating scale included 40 statements 
that tested the students’ perception of the 
Counseling Center in four areas. The areas 
were: Personal adjustment (a representa- 
tive statement in this area: “I sometimes 
feel tense without knowing why.”); educa- 
tional (“I'm bothered about what courses 
I should be taking.”); vocational (“I'd like 
help in deciding what job I'm best suited 
for.””); and social (“I feel ill-at-ease in social 
situations.”). The students were asked to 
rate the statements on a six-point scale from 
0 to 5. The ratings for the 10 statements 
making up each area were summed and 
averaged. The result was one number for 
each student on each category. 

A rating of 0 indicated the student would 
never take such a problem to the Counsel- 
ing Center. A rating of | meant rarely, if 
ever, would he take this sort of problem to 
the Center; 2 meant he would be reluctant; 
3 meant he was undecided—maybe he would, 
maybe he wouldn't; 4 meant he would prob- 
ably take the problem to the Center; and 
5 meant he felt the Counseling Center was 
the best place to take such a problem. The 
students made the ratings anonymously. 
A covering letter with the rating scale 
urged their honest participation. 

Some of the items for the rating scale were 
adapted from the Mooney Problem Check 
List and some were devised by the authors. 
The items were submitted to 16 faculty 
members, who were asked to assign each 
item to one of the four problem categories 
—personal, social, vocational, or educa- 
tional. The percentage of agreement on 
each item was ascertained; the criterion for 
acceptance of an item was 85 per cent 
agreement as to the category in which an 
item belonged. 

The experimental design involved pri- 
marily the analysis of difference in group 
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means. Two statistics were employed: ¢- 
tests and analysis of variance. To ascertain 
the significance of the t’s, Students distribu- 
tion was consulted [/]; for the F’s in the 
analysis of variance, Snedecor’s F tables 
were used [5]. 


Results and Discussion 

The first problem to be investigated was: 
with regard to the four problem areas— 
personal, social, vocational, and educational 
—what is the order, from most to least, in 
terms of the students’ freedom to take these 
sorts of problems to the Center? Typically, 
does a student feel freer to take an educa- 
tional problem to the Center than a per- 
sonal adjustment problem, freer to take a 
vocational problem than a social one, etc. 
The ordering of the students’ perceptions 
of the Center as an appropriate agency to 
deal with these sorts of problems would 
seemingly answer these questions. 

The hypothesis was formulated that no 
differences would be manifest in the ratings 
assigned by students to these four problem 
areas with reference to the students’ free- 
dom to take such problems to the Counsel- 
ing Center. Analysis of variance data for 
the four problem categories—personal, so- 
cial, vocational, and educational—are 
shown in I. 

The between-subjects variance divided 
by error variance produced an F of 3.24. 
An examination of Snedecor’s [5] F distri- 
bution shows that the fortuitousness of 
sampling would account for this finding less 
than once in 100 times. However, there are 
some factors that should be considered in 


TABLE 1 
Analysis of Variance for Problem Category Data 


Mean F 
Square F 1% 


Source of Sum of 
Variance Squares df 
Total 
variance 3576.65 
Between 
groups 
Within 
groups 
Error 


N = 390. 


1559 


943.45 389 2.43 3.24 1.28 


3 585.67 780.89 3.80 
1167 0.75 


1757.00 
876.20 
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interpreting this finding, and they are dis- 
cussed below. 

The between-groups variance divided by 
error variance yielded an F of 780.99. 
Snedecor’s F distribution shows an F of this 
magnitude to be highly significant. 

Homogeneity of variance was not assumed 
for this distribution of ratings despite the 
rather large N. Bartlett's Test of Homo- 
geneity of Variance [5] applied to the dis- 
tribution of ratings produced a Chi Square 
of 71.65. When referred to the Chi Square 
table, this indicated that the accidents of 
sampling would account for such a value in 
less than one time in 100. The hypothesis 
that the variances of the four distributions 
are not different may be rejected. This 
forces one to interpret the F values listed in 
Taste | with caution. In view of the 
heterogeneity of variance of the samples, 
it is doubtful if the F value for between- 
subjects of 3.24 is a significant finding. 
However, the F value of 780.89 for between- 
groups so far exceeds the | per cent level 
of confidence that one feels confidence may 
be attached to this finding. 

The significance of the differences be- 
tween means was then calculated for every 
combination of the educational, social, per- 
sonal, and vocational problem areas, as 
shown in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Comparisons of Means of the Personal, Social, 
Vocational, and Educational Categories and 
Correlations between Categories 


Categories 
Considered 


Personal and social 
Personal and 
vocational 
Personal and 
educational 2.52 
Social and vocational 1.63 
Social and educational 2.15 
Vocational and 
educational 


Meanst 0.01% Level 
0.37 


2.00 


0.52 


* Significantly different from 0 at 1% level. 
+ Maximum error at 1% : :0.288. 
N = 390. 


Difference 
Difference Significant 
0.746* 
Yes 0.009 
Yes 0.341° 
Yes 0.285* 
Yes 0.741° 
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The t's were calculated by finding the 
standard error of the between-subjects 
variance following a method outlined by 
Lindquist 

Each mean is significantly different from 
every other mean at the 0.01 per cent level 
of confidence. The means may now be 
ordered from greatest to least. The highest 
mean indicates that students feel the 
greatest freedom to take problems of this 
type to the Counseling Center; the smallest 
mean indicates that students feel the 
greatest reluctance to take this type of prob- 
lem to the Center. Intermediate means fall 
into interpolative positions, as shown in 
TAaBLe 3. 


TABLE 3 


Means of the four Categories Ordered from 
Greatest to Least 


Generalizing from the sample, it is con- 
cluded that students feel most free to take 
educational problems to the Center; next 
in order come vocational problems, then 
social problems; students feel least free to 
take personal adjustment problems to the 
Center. 

It is possible that the anxiety and resist- 
ance brought on by the discussion of per- 
sonal or social problems make the student 
reluctant to discuss such problems with the 
counselor. However, as there is less stigma 
attached to discussing educational and vo- 
cational problems, the student may feel less 
hesitancy in admitting that he has them and 
in asking for help. 

As an outgrowth of the problems just 
investigated, the authors were interested in 
finding out if persons who used the Center 
for one type of counseling (for instance, per- 
sonal adjustment) would also feel free to 
use it for a different type of counseling 
(educational) when such a problem arose. 
Pearson product moment [2] correlations 
were computed between the various cate- 
gories, as seen in TABLE 2. 
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An inspection of Taste 2 shows that 
personal and social problem ratings are 
quite closely and significantly related, as 
are educational and vocational problem 
ratings. Vocational and educational prob- 
lem ratings have a small but significant 
relationship with social problem ratings, 
but there seems to be no appreciable rela- 
tionship between personal problem ratings 
and either vocational or educational prob- 
lem ratings. 

Generalizing from the sample popula- 
tion, it is concluded that students who feel 
the Counseling Center is the place to take 
personal problems are very apt to see the 
Center as the place to take social problems. 
If the student sees the Center as an appro- 
priate place to take an educational problem, 
he also is likely to see the Center as a suit- 
able place to take a vocational problem. 
However, for students who see the Center 
as an appropriate place to take their per- 
sonal problems, one is unable to predict 
whether they will also take their educational 
and vocational worries to the Center, If 
the Center is seen as a likely place to take 
their educational and vocational concerns, 
there is a slight tendency for students also 
to see the Center as a proper place to take 
social problems. Abstracting the data still 
further, one “gets the feel” that students 
tend to use the Center for either personal/ 
social type problems or educational/voca- 
tional type problems, but not both. 

Another question asked of the data was: 
“Do students who have attended one of the 
summer residential counseling clinics feel 
as free to take educational problems to the 
Center as students who have not attended 
the clinics?” (The summer clinics in- 
volve three days of testing, counseling, and 
orientation to college life prior to registra- 
tion in the fall term. The program is de- 
signed to make the transition from high 
school to college an easier adjustment for 
the student.) 

The clinic and non-clinic students were 
taken from the random sample of 390 stu- 
dents who responded to the questionnaire. 
Of these 390 students, 102 had attended the 
summer Clinics, 282 had not attended, and 
six failed to indicate. 
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Educational 3.18 
Vocational 2.66 
Social 1.03 
Personal 0.66 
= 


TABLE 4 
Differences between Means of the Clinic and 
Non-clinic Groups on the Four Categories 
nm 
Categories Means Means 
Educational 
Clini 
Non-clinic 


t1% 


Non-clinic 
Social 
Clini 
Non-clinic 
Personal 
Clinic 0. 
Non-clinic 0. 
Clinic N = 102. 
Non-clinic N = 282. 
Six Students did not indicate whether they had 
attended the Summer Counseling Clinics out of the 
total N of 390. 
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The null hypothesis was formulated: 
there is no difference between clinic and 
non-clinic students’ perception of the ap- 


propriateness of taking an educational prob- 
lem to the Counseling Center. 

The mean for the clinic students on the 
educational ratings was 3.54, and for non- 


clinic students, 3.05. The difference be- 
tween population means of 0.49 produced a 
t of 3.60, significant at the 0.01 level, as 
shown in TaBLe 4. 

The null hypothesis can be rejected, and 
it is concluded: students who attend the 
summer counseling clinics feel the Counsel- 
ing Center is a more appropriate place to 
take an educational problem than students 
who do not attend the clinics. 

For the same populations—clinic and non- 
clinic—a similar hypothesis was formulated 
for the vocational area. In this case, the 
difference in populations means of 0.43 
produced a ¢ of 3.30, significant at the 0.01 
level. Again, the null hypothesis may be 
rejected. It is concluded that students who 
attend the summer counseling clinics feel 
that the Counseling Center more suitably 
handles vocational problems than students 
who do not attend the clinics. 
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We find then that students who attend 
the summer residential counseling clinics 
and who are confronted with a problem of 
an educational or vocational nature are 
more prone to take such problems to the 
Counseling Center than students who have 
by-passed these clinics. 

When clinic and non-clinic students 
were compared on the personal adjustment 
and social categories, t's of 0.83 and 1.43 
respectively indicated that summer clinic 
attendance did not seemingly affect the 
students’ willingness to bring such problems 
to the Center. 

For the remaining comparisons, only the 
personal adjustment and educational prob- 
lem categories are discussed, as shown in 
5. 

Another variable marked for considera- 
tion was the sex of the student. It was 
asked of the data whether, for example, 
females felt freer than males to bring per- 
sonal problems to the Center. This ques- 
tion was answered in the negative since the 
means for both males and females were the 
same on the personal adjustment category 
ratings. 


TABLE 5 


Comparisons of Means of Males and Femoles, 
Veterans and Non-veterans, Married and Non- 
married Students on the Personal and 
Educational Categories 


Veterans 

Non-veterans 169 
Married 49 
Non-married 336 


0.07 


0.13 


* Only males were used for this calculation. 


Vocational 
Clinic 2.98 
Diff. 
in t 
Categories N Means Means t 1% 
Educational 
Males 233 «3.05 
Females 153 3.37 0.32 3.21 2.33 
Veterans* 64 2.93 
Non-veterans 169 3.24 0.31 1.89 2.33 
Married 49 2.97 
Non-married 336 3.21 0.24 1.14 2.38 
Personal 
Males 233 «(0.66 
Females 153 0.66 0.00 
0.72 
0.78 
0.65 61.02 2.33 
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However, when the two sexes were com- 
pared as to the educational category ratings, 
it was found that the girls were more willing 
than the boys to take problems of an edu- 
cational nature to the Center. 

It was felt that several factors might ex- 
plain these findings. For one thing, edu- 
cational achievement usually is placed 
higher in a girl's scale of values than in a 
boy's. Consequently, when a girl runs into 
academic difficulty, she may be more in- 
clined to remedy the situation than the 
more indifferent boy. Secondly, boys are 
often obligated to live up to “strong-man” 
and independent self-concepts, which make 
asking for help more difficult. 

Similar analyses of differences in means 
for married versus single students and for 
veterans versus non-veterans, as shown in 
Taste 5, failed to produce any results of 
statistical significance. 

There was some basis for thinking that 
because of the structure of the University 
and the rather close alliance between the 
Basic College of the University (composed 
of freshmen and sophomores) and the 
Counseling Center, freshmen and sopho- 
mores would feel freer to take educational 
problems to the Counseling Center than 
juniors and seniors, Juniors and seniors 
have much closer contact with their chosen 
department. 

The hypothesis that no differences exist 
between freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors with respect to their freedom in 
taking educational problems to the Coun- 


TABLE 6 


Analysis of Variance for Educational Items 
According to Student Class 


Mean 
df Square F 


Source of 


Variance 


Total 
variance 442.66 
Between 
groups 
Within 
groups 
Out of the total N of 390, 74 of these students 
were either graduate students or special students, or 
failed to indicate class status. 


Sum of 
Squares 


F 
1% 


315 


49.98 3 16.66 13.22 3.88 


392.68 312 1.26 


362 


seling Center was tested by an analysis of 
variance using the educational mean rat- 
ings (one for each student) with a fourfold 
classification of freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors as shown in TABLE 6. 

The between-groups variance divided by 
the within-groups variance produced an 
F value of 13.22, significant at the 0.01 level. 
There is evidence for the rejection of the 
hypothesis stating that no differences exist 
between freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors with respect to their freedom in 
taking educational problems to the Coun- 
seling Center. 

A subsequent ¢ test between group means 
indicated significant differences between 
freshmen and both juniors and seniors and 
between sophomores and both juniors and 
seniors. All confidence levels were beyond 
the 0.02 level as shown in TaBLe 7. 


TABLE 7 


Significance of the Differences Between Means 
on Educational Category According to Class 


Diff. Sig. 
Class in at 
Compared Means 


Freshmen 
& 
Sophomores 


1.09 


0.42 


0.81 


0.39 2.01 


It is concluded that lower classmen feel 
that the Center is a more appropriate place 
to take problems of an educational nature 
than do upperclassmen. This finding is 
no doubt heavily influenced by the position 
of the Center within the University struc- 
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ture, and, perhaps to a lesser degree, by 
the students’ perception of the Center's 
actual functions. 

When upper and lower classmen were 
compared on their willingness to take per- 
sonal problems to the Center, no significant 
differences were found. The F in this in- 
stance was 0.23 with F at the 0.01 level being 
3.88. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that 
the greater the number of contacts the 
average student had with the Center, the 
freer he would feel to take educational 
problems to the Center. Hence, students 
were divided into three categories accord- 
ing to the number of visits they had made to 
the Center: no visits; between one and five 
visits; and more than five visits, 

The hypothesis that number of visits to 
the Center has no effect on the freedom 
with which students would take educa- 
tional problems to the Center was again 
tested by analysis of variance. 

The analysis with a three-fold classifica- 
tion of visits produced an F value of 7.62, 
significant at the 0.01 level, as shown in 
TABLE 8. 


TABLE 8 
Analysis of Variance for the Educational 
Category According to Number of 
Visits to the Center 


Mean 
Square 


Source of 


Variance 


Sum of 

Squares df 
387 
2 11.51 
385 1.51 


F 
F 1% 


Total variance 604.23 
Between groups 23.01 
Within groups 581.22 


7.62 4.71 


Bartlett's test of Homogeneity of Vari- 
ance was applied to this distribution, and 
it was found the variances were roughly the 
same. The data being appropriate for 
analysis: of variance, the results of this 
analysis may be interpreted with relative 
confidence. ¢ values calculated from the 
within-groups variance are shown in 
TABLE 9. 

It is seen from an inspection of TaBLe 9 
that the significance of the analysis of vari- 
ance is attributable largely to the signifi- 
cance of the difference between means of 
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TAPLE 9 


Comparisons of Means on the Educational 
Category in Terms of the Number of 
Visits to the Center 


Diff. 
in t 
N Means Means t 1% 
190 2.92 
Between land5 174 3.42 
None 2.92 
Five or over 24 3.02 
Between 1 and 5 3.42 
Five or over 3.02 


0.50 3.88 2.33 


0.10 0.37 2.33 


0.40 1.50 2.33 


Two persons out of group of 390 failed to report 
the number of visits to the Counseling Center. 


the no-visits group and the between-one-and- 
five-visits group. Evidence is found for the 
rejection of the hypothesis that number of 
visits to the Center does not influence the 
freedom with which students will take in 
educational problems. It appears, for ex- 
ample, that students who visit the Center 
between one and five times feel freer to 
take educational problems to the Center 
than students who have not visited the 
Center at all. 

Some of the results in this analysis are a 
bit surprising, and it is difficult to explain 
why students who have visited the Center 
more than five times (more-than-five-visits- 
group) do not show significantly greater 
freedom to take educational problems to 
the Center than students who have not 
visited the Center at all. This is particu- 
larly strange since the between-one-and-five- 
visits group do feel significantly freer than 
the no-visits group to take in this type of 
problem. It is possible that students with 
more than five visits for education assist- 
ance feel embarrassed to ask for further 
help. 

Another possibility is that students who 
have visited the Center more than five 
times for educational help, and who have 
not had their problems solved because of 
lack of capacity to do college work, or be- 
cause emotional factors prevented their ef- 
fectively receiving help of this nature, 
might easily feel that further asking for 
help might not be beneficial. 


In the past 12 months, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the students to 
use the Counseling Center more and more 
for personal-social types of counseling. 
From reports published in recent educa- 
tional journals [4] and from personal com- 
munications from directors of several coun- 
seling centers, this seems to be a trend that 
is gaining impetus. The increasing em- 
phasis on personal-social counseling ap- 
parently is due to several factors currently 
operating. Many of the counseling cen- 
ters and student service centers are pres- 
ently employing counseling psychologists 
who are not only skilled in educational- 
vocational types of counseling, but who also 
have interest and training in dealing with 
personal problems. As case loads increase 
and as information is spread, more students 
find themselves able to talk over problems 
of an intimate nature with counseling 
center personnel. Ever increasing atten- 
tion is being focused on emotional and 
motivational problems in school settings, 
and it is natural that students who hear 
such problems being emphasized will feel 
freer to bring such problems out in the 
open with counselors, rather than denying 
and hiding them as may formerly have 
been the case. 

Further research in this area might well 
be pointed toward investigating changing 
trends in students’ perception of their 
counseling centers over a span of several 
years. It will be surprising if there is not 
found an increasing tendency for students 
to use their college counseling center as the 
place to take their personal and social con- 
cerns. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study was designed to inventory the 
Michigan State University students’ percep- 
tions of their Counseling Center. A rating 
scale was mailed to a representative and 
random sample of students, and compari- 
sons of student attitudes were made. The 
conclusions are listed below. 

1. Students feel most free to take educa- 


tional problems to the Counseling Center; 
after this the order is: (2) vocational prob- 
lems; (3) social problems; (4) personal 
problems. 

2. Students who attend the summer resi- 
dential counseling clinics feel the Coun- 
seling Center is a more appropriate place to 
take educational problems and vocational 
problems than students who do not attend 
these clinics. 

3. Females feel freer to take educational 
problems to the Center than males. 

4. Freshmen and sophomores feel the 
Center is a more appropriate place to take 
educational problems than juniors and 
seniors. 

5. Students who have visited the Center 
between one and five times feel freer to 
take an educational problem to the Center 
than students who have never visited the 
Center, It was tentatively reasoned that 
two factors were operating that would make 
approximately five visits to the Center an 
optimal number of visits with regard to the 
students’ feeling the Center is an appropri- 
ate place to take educational problems. (1) 
If students have not visited the Center, they 
are not aware of the help the Counseling 
Center can offer. (2) If they have had more 
than five visits to the Center and have not 
received help because of low intelligence 
or emotional factors involved, they feel the 
Center is of no use to them, or they are 
embarrassed to ask for further educational 
assistance. 

6. There seems to be a tendency for stu- 
dents to use the Center for help in dealing 
with either personal/social type problems or 
educational/vocational type problems, but 
not both. 
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THE “SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES” 
IN A COLLEGE COUNSELING CENTER 


ROBERT P. ANDERSON and JAMES E. KUNTZ 


TUDENT PERSONNEL workers are continu- 
ally faced with the problem of how 
they may identify students who are likely 
to have academic, vocational, or social prob- 
lems at some point in their college careers. 
If these people can be identified, then 
perhaps steps can be taken to alleviate 
sources of potential difficulty before they 
interfere with the student's adjustment to 
college life. Identifying students in need 
of counseling and providing the necessary 
counseling help can be a tremendous task 
for a counseling staff, particularly in light 
of findings such as those published by 
Gaudet and Kulick [3]. These men sought 
an answer to the question of who goes to a 
vocational guidance center. Their conclu- 
sion was, “Individuals who seek educational 


and vocational guidance have problems of 
emotional, social, and familial adjustments 
similar to others composing a normative 


sample.” Rather than attempting to tap 
all students with potential adjustment prob- 
lems, the present authors felt a need first 
to find some means of identifying the stu- 
dents who need counseling because of aca- 
demic difficulties resulting in failure and 
subsequent probation. 


Question for Study 

Students who go to the Texas Techno- 
logical Counseling Center may be catego- 
rized into two groups. The students of one 
group, the volunteers, go because they feel 
a need for professional assistance in the 
solution of academic, vocational choice, or 
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personal-social problems. A second group 
of students, the non-volunteers, go because 
they are on scholastic probation. A require- 
ment for return to college after a semester 
or more of enforced withdrawal is that the 
student seek vocational guidance at the 
Counseling Center. Failure to appear for 
counseling provides grounds for dismissal 
by the student’s academic dean. If per- 
sons likely to be placed on forced with- 
drawal could be identified earlier in their 
academic careers, early contact by advisors, 
dormitory counselors, or Counseling Center 
personnel might serve to reduce the possi- 
bility of probation and all the attendant 
frustrations usually occurring prior to en- 
forced withdrawal from school. In support 
of this argument, Jetton [#] has shown that 
when probationers seek counseling after 
being placed on probation they tend to do 
better in school. 

The first question raised for study in the 
present investigation was as follows: “Do 
probationer (non-volunteer) clients differ 
from non-probationer (volunteer) clients in 
their attitudes toward the school experi- 
ence?” 

The second major question raised for 
study was as follows: “Do probationer and 
volunteer clients at the Tech Counseling 
Center differ from a college population in 
terms of attitudes toward their school ex- 
perience?” 


Method 


Forty case histories of male probationers 
(P) and 40 case histories of male non-pro- 
bationers (N) were randomly selected from 
the files of the Testing and Counseling 
Center at Texas Tech; students were fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
The mean age of the probationers was 21.0 
years and of the non-probationers 20.5 years. 
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The mean grade point average for the pro- 
bationers was 0.45 and for the non-proba- 
tioners 1.63, based on a system of three 
points for A, two for B, and one for C. Otis 
Gamma IQ's and raw scores for the Brown 
and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes were obtained from the case 
records of each S$ in both groups. 

It was felt that a student's attitudes to- 
ward school could be measured by the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 
Brown and Holtzman [/] developed their 
inventory “.. . as an aid in the identifica- 
tion and counseling of students who have 
an undesirable orientation towards the 
teacher, the classroom, homework assign- 
ments and other aspects of scholastic life. 
The SSHA is a 75 item questionnaire; very 
briefly, the student is directed to respond to 
each statement in terms of a fiye point scale. 
The scale points are “Rarely,” “Sometimes,” 
“Frequently,” “Generally,” and “Almost Al- 
ways’; the rating given an item depends 
upon the extent to which the rater follows 
the procedure described in his study activi- 
ties or the extent to which the statement is 
true for him. It was felt by the present 
writers that an instrument as easily adminis- 
tered and scored as the SSHA might provide 
an objective tool which could be used to 
identify students likely to be in need of a 
college counseling service. Moreover, ac- 
cording to available data, the correlation 
between scores made by college freshmen on 
this inventory and grade point averages 
range from 0.66 to 0.27; thus, the instru- 
ment is a fair predictor of those students 
who are likely to have academic difficulties. 
Multiple correlations of grades with SSHA 
and ACE scores combined range from 0.74 
to 0.44. 


Results 


Differences between the probationers, 
non-probationers, and the Brown and Holtz- 
man validation population [J] are reported 
in Tasxe 1. Probationers (P) and volunteer 
(N) clients do not differ significantly in 
terms of attitudes toward school as reflected 


by SSHA scores. Therefore, the first ques- 
tion for study must be given a negative 
answer. It is evident that both counseling 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of SSHA Scores of Groups 
P, Nand V 


N Mean SD. ¢ P 


26.3 9.1 2.24 0.09 0.05 
26.1 10.9 
36.0 11.9 1.47 
26.3 9.1 
36.0 11.9 1.75 
26.1 10.9 


6.60 0.01 


5.56 0.01 


groups differed significantly from the gen- 
eral college population of 1,756 students 
used in the B & H validation study. The 
validation population (V) had a mean 
SSHA score higher than groups P and N. 
In relation to the second question, clients at 
the Tech Counseling Center differ from a 
general college population in terms of 
attitudes toward school. 

The Otis Gamma IQ means of 109 and 
112 of the probationer and non-probationer 
groups respectively did not differ signifi- 
cantly, the t being 1.24. However, the two 
groups did differ significantly with regard 
to grade-point averages. The coefficient of 
correlation between SSHA scores and grade- 
point averages for the non-probation group 
was 0.59, which is significant at the | per 
cent level of confidence. The r between 
probationer grade-point averages and SSHA 
scores was 0.23, which did not differ sig- 
nificantly from zero. 

An item analysis was carried out in order 
to identify items of the SSHA which would 
discriminate between the probationer and 
non-probationer groups. It was felt that 
by identifying items which would differen- 
tiate between the two groups, further in- 
sight could be gained into the nature of 
the difference in study habits and _ aitti- 
tudes held by the respective groups. Dis- 
crimination values for each item in the 
“counseling key” were calculated by using 
Lawshe’s D-method [5]. The proportion 
of the probationer and non-probationer 
groups responding to each question with 
“Rarely” or “Sometimes” (responses to the 
two answers were combined) or with “Al- 
most always” or “Generally” (combined) 
were used in calculating D-values. Seven- 
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teen of the 36 items in the counseling key 
reached a D-value of 0.5, which is ordinarily 
demanded for significance. In every case, 
only items answered A-G rather than R-S 
had D-values which were significant. In all 
but one of the 17 items, the proportion of 
non-probationers answering the item with 
A-G was greater than the proportion of the 
probationers. The reversal was on item 
number 8. Examples of items answered as 
characterizing the attitudes of volunteer 
clients in order of D-values are as follows: 


23. Daydreaming about dates, future plans, etc., 
distracts my attention from my lesson while I am 
studying. 

49. I waste too much time “chewing the fat,” 
reading magazines, listening to the radio, going to 
the movies, etc., for the good of my studies. 

74. When test papers or written assignments are 
returned, I find that my grade was lowered by care- 
less mistakes. 

50. My studying is done in a random, unplanned 
manner and is impelled mostly by the demands of 
approaching classes. 

41. When I sit down to study I find myself too 
tired, bored, or sleepy to study efficiently. 

55. I have difficulty in picking out the important 
points of a reading assignment—points that are later 
asked on examinations. 

43. The prestige of having a college education 
provides my main motive for going to college. 


The one item answered significantly more 
frequently by the probationers was item 
number 8. It was: “My teachers criticize 
my written reports as being hastily written 
or poorly organized.” Items which did not 
discriminate between the probationer and 
non-probationer groups, but which were 
responded to by more than 30 per cent of 
the clients in each group, were as follows: 


30. I feel that my grades are a fairly accurate 
reflection of my ability. 

63. Before each study period I set up a goal as to 
how much material I will cover. 

52. I utilize the vacant hours between classes for 
studying so as to reduce the evening's work. 

70. When preparing for an examination I arrange 
facts to be learned in some logical order—order of 
importance, order of presentation in class or text- 
book, order of time in history, etc. 

25. Even though an assignment is dull and boring, 
I stick to it until it is completed. 

19. When I get behind in my school work for 
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some unavoidable reason, I make up back assign- 
ments without prompting from the teacher. 

4. Whether I like a course or not, I still work 
hard to make a good grade. 

Discussion 

The similarity of the probationer and 
non-probationer groups has several impli- 
cations. First, the fact that both groups 
have about the same mean SSHA scores sug- 
gests that study habits and attitudes toward 
the school experience are sources of diffi- 
culty to those students who are not making 
satisfactory scholastic progress and to stu- 
dents who claim that their major problem is 
an inability to make suitable vocational 
and educational choices. Second, the fact 
that both counseling groups have a more 
“negative” orientation toward study than 
the normal population indicates that the 
SSHA could well be used for the early iden- 
tification of students who are likely to have 
difficulty adjusting to college academic life. 
Students making low SSHA scores could 
be encouraged to seek counseling services 
with the expectation that their chances of 
making a satisfactory adjustment would be 
enhanced, 

Since both groups were not significantly 
different with regards to SSHA scores as 
well as IQ, there must be factors affecting 
the unsatisfactory scholastic achievement of 
the probationers which are different from 
those causing students to go voluntarily for 
counseling. A subjective appraisal of the 
items which discriminate between the P and 
N groups suggests that the non-probationer 
students are much more open and frank 
about themselves than the probationer 
group. That is, the volunteers are willing 
to admit that they day-dream more, waste 
time “chewing the fat,” that grades are 
lowered because of carelessness, and so on. 
The probationers do not appear to be as 
willing to respond with this type of admis- 
sion. When those items responded to by 
both groups with about the same frequency 
were examined, a more superficial type of 
response was found. For example, such 
attitudes as, grades are not an accurate re- 
flection of ability, study goals are not set up, 
and vacant hours between classes are not 
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used for study, were reflected. This quali- 
tative difference suggests a hypothesis that 
the probationers as a group are more “de- 
fensive,” than a volunteer group of clients. 
A further speculation is that the reason 
probationers do not seek out counseling 
prior to failure is that their defensive atti- 
tude precludes any admission of “personal” 
difficulty and the need for help. Data from 
the present study and a finding reported by 
Brown and Holtzman [2] in their latest 
published report of the SSHA support this 
generalization. Brown and Holtzman 
found correlations of 0.65 and 0.71 between 
SSHA and grade-point for men and women 
who were motivated to inquire about their 
SSHA scores at the University of Texas. 
Of these persons who did not attempt to 
find out their scores, correlations were 
around 0.42. In the present study, a corre- 
lation of 0.59 between grade-point and 
SSHA scores of persons who came in for 
counseling voluntarily and an r of 0.23 for 
counselees who were required to come to 
the Counseling Center was found. The 
high correlations of the volunteers of both 
groups, even though the circumstances 
under which the test was given were quite 
different, point to their relative “openness” 
about themselves. These ideas concerning 
attitudinal differences between people who 
are willing to seek aid and those who do 
not seek aid during periods of stress pro- 
vide a challenge for investigation as yet 
unmet. It also provides a challenge to the 
student personnel worker. If there is some 
validity to this argument, he is going to 
have to adapt his counseling techniques 
to meet the needs and expectations of the 
“defensive” student. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The Brown and Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes scores of 40 
probationer and 40 non-probationer stu- 
dents of Texas Tech were analyzed for the 
purpose of determining how well the instru- 
ment could identify college students making 


unsatisfactory scholastic achievement and 
hence were required to have counseling, 
and those students who voluntarily seek 
vocational counseling. Otis Gamma IQ’s 
were calculated in order to see what effect 
mental ability might have on the over-all 
problem. Grade-point averages were corre- 
lated with SSHA scores to give more insight 
into the predictive value of the SSHA scores. 
An item analysis was performed in order 
to see if some items were of greater value in 
identifying students who are likely to have 
scholastic difficulties as well as those who 
are likely voluntarily to seek vocational 
counseling. 

The results seem to warrant the following 
conclusions: 


1. Random samples of probationers (P) 
and non-probationers (N) at the Texas 
Tech Counseling Center do not differ sig- 
nificantly in terms of scores of the SSHA. 

2. Both Counseling Center groups differ 
significantly from a general population of 
students in SSHA scores. 

3. Seventeen items on the Brown and 
Holtzman SSHA discriminated significantly 
between N and P groups. 

4. A tentative, qualitative generalization 
is that probationers are more prone to be 
defensive and to cover psychological weak- 
nesses than clients who volunteer for coun- 
seling. 
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Member-Employee Follow-Up 
And Implications for Rehabilitation 
Of the Psychiatric Patient 


J. EDWARD CONNERS and REUBEN J. MARGOLIN 


EHABILITATION specialists, particularly 

those concerned with the extramural 
adjustment of the mental patient, are con- 
stantly searching for new techniques and 
methods successfully to fuse the patient's 
in-hospital recovery with sustained post- 
hospital adjustment, The past 15 years 
have seen the introduction of many ad- 
vances in the care, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill. Peffer, in two 
articles, suggested a rehabilitation program 
which combined the culturally powerful 
incentive of money, which is common to 
both the mental hospital environment and 


society, with the motivational system of 


the psychiatric patient [/, 2]. Monetary re- 
ward given for socially acceptable, produc- 
tive activity motivates the patient to bridge 
the gap between hospital and community 
adjustment. In essence, by adding this 
realistic cultural force, it aids the mental 
patient in undertaking normal behavior for 
normal rewards. 

This theory has been translated by Peffer 
to a Member-Employee Program, whereby 
selected psychiatric patients are discharged 
to work as hospital employees with mone- 
tary rewards, comparable to everyday com- 
munity and occupational living for the 
normal worker. This paper describes the 
observations and experience gained during 
the past four years and indicates further de- 
velopments which have grown out of this 
experiment [3]. 
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Need for Definitive Follow-Up Procedure 


In a period dating from February 8, 1954, 
to June 30, 1957, 120 former member-em- 
ployees were discharged from the hospital 
with few readmissions. Many factors con- 
tributed to this highly successful result, 
such as improved treatment techniques, in- 
troduction of drug therapy, long-range voca- 
tional counseling, more definitive follow-up, 
and foster home-care programming. Much 
of present-day psychiatric treatment in men- 
tal hospitals is directed towards moving the 
patient from the back wards to the front 
gate. Frequently, the patient is left to stand 
alone, with the expectation that all of the 
gains accrued during hospitalization will be 
sufficient to maintain him successfully after 
once walking through the main gate. Eval- 
uation of member-employee discharges and 
readmissions points up the necessity of ex- 
tending services into both the home and on 
the job to maintain successfully and con- 
solidate the therapeutic gains received while 
in the hospital. Our four years’ experience 
indicates the need for initiating a well- 
organized and defined follow-up procedure. 

Such a plan goes beyond referring the 
individual to an agency for employment. It 
includes the actual development, introduc- 
tion, and evaluation of the member-em- 
ployee to the community and the job itself. 
Community follow-up must be on-going to 
provide continuity of treatment. Numer- 
ous problems requiring a high degree of 
professional skill have been encountered in 
this process. These include reducing em- 
ployer resistances towards hiring the former 
mental patient and providing encourage- 


ment and support to individuals who have 
been unemployed for many years. 

Many things occur during the member- 
employee's stay on the program which have 
a definite effect on his post-hospital ad- 
justment, Certain provisions are neces- 
sary if readmission rates are to be controlled 
and minimized. The role of the member- 
employee supervisor, in this instance a coun- 
seling psychologist, would not be termi- 
nated in most cases because of the signifi- 
cant figure relationship developed by the 
former patient with the supervisor [4]. His 
responsibility does not end with finding the 
individual a job in the community and an 
occasional visit to his place of employment. 
The extramural progress of many chronic 
patients cannot be sustained without deriv- 
ing ego-strength and emotional sustenance 
from this “significant figure.” Necessarily, 
continuity of relationship between the dis- 
charged member-employee and the member- 
employee supervisor becomes a paramount 
factor in post-hospital adjustment. 


The Therapeutic Triad 
Concomitant with the need for a continu- 
ous relationship, there develops a triangular 


interaction process involving a third per- 
son who plays an important role in the 


member-employee’s occupational adjust- 
ment, namely the employer or immediate 
work supervisor. Many advantages accrue 
by adding this individual to the member- 
employee's rehabilitation team. A _ thera- 
peutic triad is established which becomes 
an important factor in the types and kinds 
of relationships the former mental patient 
develops with his new employer. This tri- 
angular relationship between member-em- 
ployee, employer, and member-employee 
supervisor provides a direct communication 
link to the hospital at all times. A brief 
case history serves to illustrate how this 
three-cornered relationship serves to main- 
tain the individual in a community setting. 


Case of A. Z. 

This 56-year-old World War II veteran had been 
hospitalized for approximately 10 years with a 
diagnosis of “schizophrenic reaction, chronic un- 
differentiated type.” During the course of his 
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illness, he had extreme difficulty in relating to 
authority figures, was loud, profane, threatening, 
frequently out of contact with reality, and gen- 
erally refused to participate in activities. He 
showed a dramatic response to tranquilizing medi- 
cation, following which a carefully planned reha- 
bilitation program was initiated. After success- 
fully participating in the various therapies, he was 
placed on the Member-Employee Program. His 
adjustment on the program was excellent and a 
job was secured for him as a warehouse clerk in 
the community. His employer was given a sum- 
mary of his assets and liabilities with suggestions 
on how to handle situations therapeutically. 


After being on the job for a month, the employer 
phoned the member-employee supervisor, inform- 
ing him that A. Z. lacked initiative and was an 
unproductive worker. He indicated A. Z.’s work 
performance must improve if he were to retain his 
job. Work deficiencies were discussed with A. Z., 
who admitted not working a full eight-hour day 
but pointed out that as a new employee he didn’t 
want to step on anybody's toes by taking work 
away from other employees. The nature of his 
work responsibilities was clarified by the member- 
employee supervisor. A discussion followed with 
the employer and A. Z., and tentative plans 
evolved for correcting similar situations in the 
future. On monthly follow-up visits, the em- 
ployer gave a report of A. Z.’s progress, stressing 
his accomplishments and remaining deficiencies. 
This report was discussed with A. Z. and plans 
were formulated with the cooperation of the 
employer to eliminate these liabilities. Under 
this kind of cooperative planning and action, 
A. Z. showed steady progress. The employer now 
considers him to be an excellent employee. A. Z. 
has been working on the job for two and one-half 
years. 


Developing an employer contact into a 
cooperative relationship requires prepara- 
tion. Employer resistance to the hiring of 
a former mental patient, though high, is not 
insurmountable and can be reduced if prop- 
erly approached. Great patience becomes a 
basic ingredient and the philosophy im- 
plied in the adage “hope springs eternal” 
must be part of the counselor's value system. 
Evaluation of the employer and his organi- 
zation is a vital step in preparing for the 
initial contact. Cards of introduction 
identifying the counseling psychologist as 
an official representative of the hospital 
have been found useful. Few employers 
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have met any hospital personnel in their 
own industrial bailiwicks. 

Communication should be stripped of the 
celestial jargon of psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy. The language of the business man 
should be employed at all times and fea- 
ture a pragmatic orientation, Instead of 
presenting a former patient with mental 
illness, an individual with a recent satis- 
factory paid work experience as a hospital 
member-employee is introduced as a po- 
tential valuable employee with certain 
skills, abilities, and experiences which make 
him an asset to the organization. The 
effect is to shift the frame of reference of 
the employer by emphasizing assets, not 
disabilities. 

Frankness in discussing the individual's 
illness is encouraged but should be com- 
mensurate with the individual employer's 
level of comprehension and within ethical 
bounds of confidentiality. The main objec- 
tive is to provide all the essential informa- 
tion necessary to insure continued thera- 
peutic recovery in an occupational setting 
which provides a meaningful, productive 
return compatible with the employer's fi- 
nancial investment. 

Counseling psychologists involved in the 
selective placement of the mentally ill must 
be prepared to answer many questions con- 
cerning the definition and incidence of 
mental illness, ability of former patients 
to work over a sustained period, possible 
effects hiring will have on other employees, 
whether the former mentally ill individual 
ever really comes back, whether employ- 
ment of a psychiatric individual may elevate 
industrial accidents and subsequently in- 
surance rates, effects of medication on work 
performance, etc. Data of this kind must 
be available and presented objectively with 
a manner of self-assurance and confidence. 
At stake in this educative process is the 
continued therapeutic improvement of the 
individual. 

Many businessmen have been found to 
possess altruistic motives. This urge for 
social contribution may be a key dynamic 
force in obtaining employment for the ex- 
mental patient. Nevertheless, altruism, 
when combined with the profit motive, is 
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more effective than an appeal to the em- 
ployer’s value system. Most employers 
must be convinced that the member-em- 
ployee will be an asset to the productive 
and profit-making operations of a company. 
To accomplish this goal requires the pres- 
entation of a comprehensive clinical and 
vocational knowledge of the individual's 
capacities, liabilities, and potentials in re- 
lation to the job under consideration. 
Demonstrated hospital work experience on 
the Member-Employee Program and prog- 
ress reports of daily work performance have 
been invaluable in aiding the employer in 
his decision to hire a person with a recent 
history of psychiatric disability. 


Benefits of Continuous Follow-Up 


If one were to single out a particular fac- 
tor which influences many employers to 
hire former patients, above most other con- 
siderations is the promise to follow up the 
member-employee periodically on the job. 
Important services are rendered to both the 
individual and the industrial establishment, 
which reduces collectively fears and anx- 
ieties and insures progress. Many purposes 
are served and the advantages which accrue 
often are considerable. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the assurance that the hospital 
is making available its numerous resources 
and the continuous guidance by the mem- 
ber-employee supervisor in ameliorating 
any personal problems which may arise. 

In canvassing employers, they have ex- 
pressed the following positive features of 
the follow-up program: 

1. Regularity of visits, especially during 
the first six months of employment. 

2. Availability of the member-employee 
supervisor on a 24-hour basis, if necessary. 

3. The handling of reassignments and 
dismissals by the member-employee super- 
visor, when necessary, with minimum of 
trauma to the individual. 

4. Orientation of industrial personnel 
who work directly with the member-em- 
ployee. 

Regularity of follow-up visits has many 
values to the employer, the former member- 
employee, and the supervisor of the Mem- 
ber-Employee Program. Every follow-up 
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visit provides the hospital with an oppor- 
tunity to continuously appraise the effective- 
ness of its total therapeutic effort. In addi- 
tion, the employer, former mental patient, 
and hospital derive further services and 
information which are of benefit in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Work performance and progress are 
reviewed and evaluated jointly by the em- 
ployer and the member-employee super- 
visor. 

2. Plans and goals are further developed 
or modified. 

3. Assistance is provided on special prob- 
lems which could possibly affect the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment or impair his work effi- 
ciency. 

4. Frequent evaluation of individuals in 
their employment settings provides infor- 
mation beneficial to the hospital since, via 
the process of feed-back information, many 
observations can be implemented in the 
dispositional planning of future patients. 

Counseling psychologists, through this 
medium, are able to keep abreast of cur- 
rent personnel problems in industry. Ex- 
perience indicates that the periodic follow- 
up visit serves to maintain individuals in 
an employment setting indefinitely. With- 
out follow-up, many would undoubtedly re- 
turn to the hospital. 

Visits are conducted on a monthly basis, 
generally for a period of six months, de- 
pending on the progress of the former 
member-employee. They may be extended 
for longer periods on the request of the em- 
ployer. In one extreme case, the employer 
continued to request assistance for follow- 
up service for over two and one-half years. 

Employers may request the service of the 
member-employee supervisor at any time. 
This serves to allay the anxiety of employers 
over the years and produces innumerable 
beneficial results for all. A major effect of 
the follow-up program is the resulting in- 
volvement of the employer in the total 
treatment and rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual. Wherever feasible, this involve- 
ment is encouraged, since the employer is 
able to become the significant figure sub- 
stitute for the member-employee supervisor. 
Recently, the follow-up program pointed up 
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an advantage unforeseen when first insti- 
tuted; namely, whether or not the indi- 
vidual was taking his tranquilizing medica- 
tion. Most member-employees now leav- 
ing the program are receiving chemo- 
therapy, which in many cases has to be 
continued for their psychiatric well-being. 
Several cases showed a high correlation be- 
tween lowered work performance, reoccur- 
rence of symptoms, and stoppage of medica- 
tion. The re-administration of chemo- 
therapy prevented a number of individuals 
from returning to the hospital, and they 
remained in their present positions with an 
immediate improvement in their over-all 
work performance. 

Most employers find great value in using 
the follow-up visit as a technique for han- 
dling difficult personnel problems, e.g., lay- 
offs, transfers, and firings, With the help 
of the member-employee supervisor, who 
has a thorough global knowledge of the 
individual and the industrial situation, it 
is possible to greatly minimize trauma. It 
has the further result of enabling the 
member-employee supervisor to make ar- 
rangements immediately in obtaining other 
employment. In this way, satisfactory re- 
lationships are maintained with the em- 
pioyer, and the individual reaps immediate 
benefit from this type of service. Further- 
more, when handled in this way, employers 
are not adverse to hiring other member- 
employees. Periodic follow-up has the dis- 
tinct advantage of providing for a con- 
tinuous orientation for foremen and im- 
mediate supervisors, as well as other em- 
ployees working alongside the former men- 
tal patient. The foreman or work super- 
visor is thoroughly briefed and is then able 
to provide maximum opportunity for favor- 
able work productivity. 

As of June 30, 1957, 198 candidates had 
been approved for the Member-Employee 
Program. The majérity were chronic 
patients with prolonged hospitalization 
and fell in the “schizophrenic” diagnostic 
category. From February 8, 1954, to 
June 30, 1957, 120 member-employees were 
discharged to the community. Twenty-two 
of this number were later readmitted to the 
hospital. However, 12 returned to the 
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community in less than three months. Of 
the 10 remaining, seven are showing favor- 
able but slow therapeutic recovery and three 
appear to have a guarded or poor progno- 
sis. Twenty-four, or eight a year, during 
the same period returned to patient status 
directly from the program. It should be 
mentioned that three member-employees 
were employed in the community for two 
years prior to rehospitalization, which repre- 
sented their longest and most successful 
community adjustment. At present, there 
are 44 member-employees on the program. 
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Implications for Rehabilitation 


Definite implications for the rehabilita- 
tion of psychiatric patients can be discerned 
from our experience. Foremost. is the ne- 
cessity of viewing rehabilitation as a con- 
tinuum which begins in the hospital and 
extends to the home and occupational set- 
ting. More attention must be paid to the 
development of transitional programs, such 
as the Member-Employee Program, and 
with these we must provide for a continuity 
of relationship to successfully maintain the 
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TABLE 1 
Jobs in the Community 

1 IBM operator 

1 Invoice clerk 

1 Jewelry worker 

2 Kitchen helper 

1 Laboratory technician 

2 Laborer 

1 Laundry worker 

1 Leather worker 
Canteen worker 2 Lobster packer 
Car washer 3 Locksmith 
Carpenter 1 Machine operator 
Carpenter’s helper 2 Machinist 
Carpet cleaner 1 Mail clerk 
Chauffeur 1 Maintenance man 
Clam packer 1 Medical secretary 
Clerk-typist 6 Nurse 
Cook 1 Oil burner installation helper 
Cost estimator 1 Porter 
Custodian 7 Postal clerk 
Degreaser 1 Printer 
Desk clerk 1 Proofreader 
Draftsman 1 
Electric appliance repairman 1 
Electrical engineer 1 
Electrician 1 
Electrician’s helper 1 
Electronics technician 3 
Elevator operator 1 
Farmer 1 
Fireman 1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

= 


chronic patient in the community. Such a 
prospective points up the importance of the 
counseling psychologist in rehabilitation as 
a liaison agent among various therapeutic 
modalities within the hospital, as well as 
between the hospital and the community. 
The counseling psychologist should work 
within the hospital but also directly with 
industry. It is essential that he be an 
individual capable of dealing with inter- 
personal problems and trained in clinical 
procedures. 

Systematized follow-up activities aid the 
rehabilitation specialist in appraising the 
effectiveness of in-hospital preparation, 
planning, and dispositional techniques, as 
well as treatment programs. An opportu- 
nity is provided to evaluate the medication 
needs of discharged patients. There is ap- 
parently an important relationship between 
a patient's medication needs and successful 
work adjustment. Because of the effects 


of tranquilizing drugs and other recent de- 
velopments in psychiatry and rehabilita- 
tion, as community employment projects, 
foster care, and day-night programs, mental 
hospitals must recognize that they will have 
to accept new obligations and responsibili- 
ties, many of which lie in the community 
itself and extend far beyond the Main Gate. 
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COUNCIL URGES MORE EDUCATIONAL TV STATIONS 


The Joint Council on Educational Television in Washington, D. C., 
recently asked the Federal Communications Commission to make a 
thorough investigation of television allocations as a first step toward re- 

_ moving some of the serious obstacles to effective noncommercial telecast- 
ing, particularly in large metropolitan areas. The Joint Council, repre- 
senting 10 national education organizations, also asked the FCC to reserve 
very high frequency channels for noncommercial educational broadcasting 
in five cities. 

In formal pleadings, the Council stated that although there are now 34 
educational TV stations on the air, there are no educational TV facilities 
in such cities as Washington, D. C., Baltimore, New York City, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles, principally because the channel which the FCC has 
reserved for these cities is an ultra high frequency channel. It further 
stated that it believes steps should be taken to enable educational service 
to be provided and expanded by the use of VHF channels. 
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How Early Can We Identify Scientists and Engineers? 


ROY COCHRANE 


REATER RELIABILITY of measuring in- 

struments may soon make it possible 
to discover potential scientists and engi- 
neers much earlier in their high school 
careers. The belief that “youth is change- 
able” sometimes results {rom the instrument 
used to measure students, rather than from 
the nature of youth. 

While intelligence tests are able to screen 
out those who are not suited for scientific 
careers, they cannot accurately determine 
whether or not those who are potential 
scientists will avidly pursue such careers. 
Strong states: 


If one lacks intelligence, that is that: but if a 
man scores high on such a test it doesn’t mean 
that he will use his ability. Similarly, if one 
lacks an occupational interest there is only one 
chance in five that he will earn his living in that 
occupation. But if he scores high (A rating) 
there are only 3.5 chances to | that he will enter 
that specific occupation, for there are many re- 
lated occupations in which he may engage which 
are quite appropriate to his interest scores [#, 


p. 54). 


These figures convert into a probability 
rise from 0.166 to 0.775, but use of an ap- 
propriate selector would do even more for 
the student as a human being. To quote 
Jersild and Tasch. 


At the junior high school level, and even more 
at the senior high school level, there frequently 
appears to be a discrepancy between the child’s 
own goals and his interpretation or understanding 
of the goals of the school or of ways in which his 
personal goals can be promoted by what the 
school offers [2, p. 74]. 


Measurement of drive toward a specific 
goal has never been fully possible. Strong 
notes the problem as follows: 


Roy Cocurane is Principal of Gault Junior High 
Schook Tacoma, Washington. 
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The amount of “true” permanence [of interest] 
residing in the minds of students is one thing; 
the amount measured in these studies is some- 
thing else . . . there is greater “true” permanence 
than is indicated by the data given [3, p. 659]. 


When giving the Strong test, it has been 
obvious at times that many 15-year-old stu- 
dents did not fully understand the ques- 
tions. This puzzled attitude, even on the 
part of very good students, has raised such 
questions as: do the students understand 
the test well enough to make the necessary 
judgments and choices? Is there too much 
adult content in the test, causing many of 
the answers given to be the result of mis- 
understanding? Would a series of decisions 
based upon subjects well within the stu- 
dents’ own experience be a better gauge of 
career potential and probability? 


Study Procedure 


In order to answer some of these ques- 
tions, it was decided that an experiment 
should be conducted on a group of 25 7th 
grade students. This group had already 
been brought together by the Gifted Child 
Committee of the Gault Junior High 
School for the purpose of studying reading 
with a science theme. Although none were 
geniuses, all had been selected for their 
high reading scores; some were already 
committed to a specific program of study; 
others wished to explore different fields. 
The students came from the upper quartile 
of their class and would presumably attend 
college, although statistics indicated that 
not all would graduate. 

The Motivation test given to these stu- 
dents was scorable on an IBM blank and 
required 200 answers. The key was L for 
“Let's go,” J for “Interested,” and D for 
“Don’t want it.” 

This test had already been used experi- 
mentally on a group of high school seniors, 
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as well as on members of the Tacoma Engi- 
neers Club, which had taken the test so that 
criterion cases would be available for school 
use. A scoring key was derived by taking 
the item analyses of the senior boys’ papers 
and the engineers’ papers. The percentage 
of students who marked L on item number 
1 was compared with the percentage of 
engineers who marked L on this item. In 
the same way, comparison was made for 
each L and D throughout the test. 

Whenever the engineers had marked an 
item twice as frequently as the seniors, a 
plus (+) indication was made in the key; 
where the frequency of response from engi- 
neers was less than half that of the seniors, 
a minus (—) indication was made. There 
were 45 plus items and 51 minus items. 
This key had been used to score 151 9th 
grade boys, so that norms which might be 
somewhat appropriate to the 7th grade class 
were available. Since the chance point 
on the norm distribution was two standard 
deviations below the mean score, it was felt 
that this instrument was adequate for the 
experiment. 


Method 


The group of 7th grade students was 
given the Motivation test on a Friday. At 
that time they were told that they would 
be given the same test the following week. 
As it was not expected that they would 
remember their answers on the first test, 
our aim was to discover whether their 
answers on the second test would come 
out the same as the first. 

The following Monday we gave the same 
test. All papers were scored on the engi- 
neers’ key. The correlation between scores 
on the first test and those on the second 
set was found to be 0.87 and the average 
score difference was 2.7 in a scoring range 
from —19 to +20. This was deemed a 
satisfactory coefficient of test-retest reli- 
ability, showing that these 7th graders made 
decisions consistently, and that each had 
measureable susceptibility to motivation 
towards engineering. 

TABLE | gives in some detail the salient 
points of this study. 
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TABLE 1 


Various scores on the Engineers’ Key of the 
Motivation Test 


Per- 

Description Number Score centile 

Median score of the norma- 
tive group 

Median score of 7th grade 
gifted class 

Chance point (score of ran- 

dom answers) 

Cutting point for prospective 

i 


engineers 
Scores of qualifying students: (2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(1) 


(151) 50 
(25) 


* This cutting point was set arbitrarily. In order 
to set a p cutting point we need to know, first, 
the proportion of the group whom the econ- 
omy will support in engineering and, second, the 
proportion who have the necessary intelli fac- 
tors. Then our formula for a cutting point would 
be such as to select out of the total group sufficient 
numbers of those with engineering capacity as well 
as inner motivational drive in that direction. 


Parallel Experiment 


Since it was felt that the boys should 
either pursue a scientific program of studies 
or one leading to diplomacy, politics, ad- 
ministration, law, teaching, journalism, or 
the ministry, the Power of Influence test 
was also given the same group. This is a 
sociometric device described elsewhere [J]. 
Presumably it indicates an early tendency 
towards careers which require personal 
influence. 

Although the Motivation test is thought 
to measure drive rather than capacity, and 
the Power of Influence Test measures 
achievement, both were used for the same 
purpose in this instance—to attempt to 
classify these 25 students into two types: (1) 
scientific, (2) influential. 

For our purposes, a high score on one 
might argue a low score on the other, but 
our engineers were members of the engi- 
neers club and so were probably the most 
gregarious 41 of the 610 engineers in the 
Tacoma metropolitan area. They would 
have higher sociometric or power-of-influ- 
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ence characteristics than a random sam- ¢ducation. When we take education literally and 
pling of engineers. Perhaps this accounts ek to educe, to draw forth in the most con- 
for the fact that of the five students identi-  **™¥«tive manner, the resources with which chil- 
fied as gifted in power of influence, two ‘47 are by nature endowed, we are not simply 


4 : . helping them to have a good time. We are mak- 
were also on the list of the six prospective ing © Sondamental investment in human wellase. 


engineers or scientists. [2, p. 87]. 
Although a great deal of further work is 
needed to set up correct tests, inherent 
measurable qualities are present in seventh References 


grade youngsters which determine the ex- | Cochrane, R. Testing the sociometric test. Coll. 
tent to which they will make a lifetime use Educ. Rec. (University of Washington), 1950, 
H im- 16, 49. 
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B'NAI! B'RITH PUBLICATION EXPANDS COVERAGE 


“Counselors’ Information Service,” a B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
publication now in its l4th year, took on a “new look” in its September- 
October, 1958, issue. With this number, it inaugurated an expanded 
coverage of all fields related to occupations and guidance. The new 12- 
page issue not only includes annotated listings on specific occupations, 
industries, educational and vocational guidance, but also provides cover- 
age of new publications in the following fields: (1) personal guidance; 
(2) guidance administration and procedures; (3) audio-visual materials; 
(4) guidance theory. 

Each issue will list from 125 to 150 new publications, many of which are 
available free of charge. The B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, which is 
located at 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is 
planning to distribute on a gratis basis several thousand copies of a forth- 
coming issue. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships For 
Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
1959-1960 


GEORGE D. CHANGARIS 


| hn 1s the third in a series of annual ar- 
ticles reporting on the availability of 
fellowships, scholarships, and assistantships 
available to students in guidance and per- 
sonnel graduate training. The first article 
appeared in the January 1957 issue of the 
Journal and included a table of require- 
ments for admission to guidance and per- 
sonnel graduate training. This was not 
repeated in the second or in this present 
article. 

The data were collected by sending ques- 
tionnaires to the 232 institutions listed in 
“Course Offerings in Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work, Summer 1957 and Aca- 
demic Year 1957-1958,” published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Of the 180 insti- 
tutions returning the questionnaire, 142 
offered financial assistance and are included 
in this report. Two institutions reported 
name changes: New Jersey State Teachers 
College in Upper Montclair is now Mont- 
clair State College; Western Michigan Col- 
lege is now Western Michigan University. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person 
to whom application for admission is made 
appears first and in some instances is the 
same person who receives applicants for 
financial assistance. 

3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 


Grorce D. CHancaris is Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of California, Berkeley. The 
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the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”). When a definite number is not 


stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest and 
highest amounts. If the graduate student is 
required to work as a condition of receiv- 


ing an award, this is stated in hours per 
week. The notation that tuition and fees 
are exempt appears in each entry when the 
institution so reported. The official or per- 
son to whom an applicant should write for 
information about an award appears with 
the deadline date for receiving applica- 
tions if supplied. Some schools stated that 
there was no definite deadline; others did 
not respond to this question. Awards are 
available for first-year students unless other- 
wise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as “Schol- 
ars”). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as “As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only nonavailability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts or Science (“Master's”) and 
for the Doctor of Education or Doctor of 
Philosophy (“Doctorate”). If no areas or 
fields were reported, only the degrees offered 
are included. 
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Reprints of this article are available at 
25¢ per copy. Address orders to the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


AKRON, UNiversiry or, Akron, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Mable M. Riedinger. Tuition: Resident 
$20, Nonres $25/cr hr. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: 
no set pattern; apply Leslie P. Hardy, Vice-Pres, 
June 1. Master's, School Counselor, School Psych. 
ALFreD University, Alfred, N. Y. Apply jor Admis: 
Joseph Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, Aug. 15. Tui- 
tion: $900. Scholars: 2 or more; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Seidlin, Apr 15. Assist: 2 or 
more; tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Seidlin, Apr 15. Master's. 

AMERICAN UNiversiTy, THe, Washington, D. C. 
Apply for Admis: John Wakefield, Dir, Aug 15. 
Tuition: $20/cr hr. Fellows: 4, $1,200, free tui- 
tion 2 courses, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Assists: 
10, $400, free tuition 4 courses, fees exempt; 12 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Master's, 
Guid, Counseling; Doctorate, Social Psych. 
APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Cratis Williams, Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. Tuition: $75/quarter. Assists: 8, 
$600-$1,500, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dir, Grad School, Sept 1. Master's, Counsel- 
ing. 

ARIZONA STATE CoLLece, Tempe, Ariz. Apply for 
Admis: Irving W. Stout, Dean, Grad College, July 1. 
Tuition: Resident, fees only; Nonres $350 plus fees. 
Fellows: Apply Robert A. Heimann, College of 
Education, Aug |. Scholars: 2 Grad, $500, tuition, 
fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 
1. Assisis: Grad student helpers, tuition, fees not 
exempt, $15/20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 1. 
No part-time jobs. Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid 
& Counseling. 

ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, and G. A. Cole, Student 
Counseling Service, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident $150, 
Nonres $350. Assists: $700-$1,800, nonres tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply V. W. Adkisson, 
Dean, Grad School. Master's, Doctorate. 

ATLANTA University, Atlanta 14, Ga. Apply for 
Admis: Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Aug 15. Tuition: 
$350. Fellows: 10, $1,000; apply Dr. Clifford. 
Scholars: 5, $350-$500, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Clifford, April 15. Master's, Guid & Counse ing. 
Batt State Tracers Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Resident $66/quarter, nonres $96/quarter. 
Scholars: tuition only; apply John Klem, Dir 
Scholarships, Aids & Grants, Mar 1. Assists: 1, 
$1,200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Counseling & Testing 
Center, Mar |. Master's, Doctorate, Counseling & 
Guid. 

Boston Co.ece, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Apply 
for Admis: Paul A. Fitzgerald, S.J., Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Fellows: 3, 
$1,200-$1,500, tuition, fees exempt; 6 hrs teaching; 
apply Dean Fitzgerald, Mar 15. Assists: 5, $1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dean 
Fitzgerald, Mar 15. Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid 
& Measurements. 
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Boston University, Boston 15, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dugald S. Arbuckle, School of Education. 
Tuition: §$ Fellows: Counseling Psych, 4, 
$1,200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Dr. Gilmore, Dept Psych; Guid & 
Counseling, $1,200, tuition, fees ey first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Scholars: 
Dorm Scholarships, room, board & tuition; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; Rehab Counseling, 10 or 
more, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
Myers. Assists: Counseling Psych, 11, tuition, fees 
exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Gilmore; Guid ¢& 
Counseling, tuition, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; appl 

Dr. Arbuckle. Master's, Guid & Counseling, Reha 

counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Guid & 
Counseling. 

Brapiey University, Peoria, lll. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Sept 1, Jan 15, June 1. Tuition: 
$550. Scholars: 10, tull remission of tuition, fees 
not exempt; 1-10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 1. Assists: 15, $90-$2,100, remission of tuition 
in proportion to amount of assisting, full remission 
for 12 sem hrs; 1-12 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar |. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 


Brivcerort, Universiry oF, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Apply for Admis: Arthur Trippensee, Dean, Edu- 
cation, Aug 1. Tuition: $600; $20/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: 2, $500, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Committee on Fellowships, College of Education, 
May |. Master's, Guid. 

BriGHAM YOUNG UNiversiTy, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$210. Assists: 4, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Burton Robinson, July 1. Master's, 
Personnel & Guid. 

BuckNeLt University, Lewisburg, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: W. H. Sauvain, Chmn Committee for Ad- 
vanced Degrees, July 15. Tuition: Nonres $850. 
Fellows: 5, tuition, fees exempt, apply Karl Hart- 
zell, Apr 1. Master's. 

Burraco, University oF, Buffalo 14, N. Y. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: Apply for Admis: Henry M. 
Woodburn, Dean, Grad School Arts & Science; Olive 
P. Lester, Chmn, Dept Psych, Mar 15. Tuition: 
$700. Scholars: Amount varies, tuition exempt; 
apply Dr. Woodburn, Mar 15. Assists: 13, $5 
$1000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs 


wrk; apply Dr. Lester, Mar 15. VA Traineeships in 
counseling. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 
School of Education: Apply for Admis: Leo Gold- 


man, Aug 1. Tuition: $700. Fellows: 15, Rehab 
Counseling, $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Robert Rossberg, Mar 15. Scholars: 1, max $1,000, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 
15. Assists: 6, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15. 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Student Personnel. 


Butter University, Indianapolis, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: William L. Howard, Prof. of Educ. Tui- 
tion: $500. Scholars: 2, $500, tuition exempt, apply 
Dr. C. Aldrich, Head, Grad School, April 1. Master's. 
Cauirornia, Universtry oF, Berkeley 4, Apply for 
Admis: M. A. Stewart, Grad Div, July 15. Tuition: 
Resident none, Nonres $400. Fellows, Scholars: 
Tuition, fees may be exempt, no wrk; apply Dean 
Grad Division, Feb 7. Assists: Counseling positions 
available, tuition, fees may be exempt; apply C. P. 
Froehlich, School of Educ. Master's & Doctorate, 
Student Personnel, Counseling Psych. 


UNiversiry oF, Los Angeles 24. School 
he Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Divi- 


Tuition: Resident none, nonres $400. 
Assists: $1,820, tuition, fees not = 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Dept Education, Jul Master's, 
School Psychometrist, School Gui ” Doctorate, 
School Psychologist, Pupil Ponsanel, Counselor 
Training. Depariment of Psycholo, Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept Psych, Aug 1. Juition: Resi- 
dent none, nonres $400. Stipends: 12, $1,820, tui- 
tion, fees not ages app ply Dept a Feb 20. 
Scholars: y Grad Division, Feb 20. Assists: 
1-2, $1,575; “Fb b0 hrs wrk; apply Dept ch, Feb 
20. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling Psy: 
CaTnotic UNiversiry oF AMeRica, Washington, 
D. C. Apply for Admis: Dean appropriate ool, 
month prior to entrance. Tuition: $25/cr hr, 
$375/semester. Fellows: Apply Roy J. Deferrari, 
Secretary General, Chmn Committee on Fellowships, 
Scholarships, & Student Aid, Feb 1. Scholars: 
Counseling, 7, room & board or tuition, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; women preferred, apy Dr. 
Deferrari, Feb 1. Assists: Counseling, 2, $1,650, 
20 hr wrk; apply Head Dept, Feb 1. Master's & 
Doctorate. 
CENTRAL Missourr State Warrensburg. 
Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, Chmn, Grad 
Committee. Tuition: $114 incidental fee, raga 
fee $75. Assists: 1, $900, */, time wrk; apply 
Hemphill. Master's, Counseling & Guid. 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpucaTION, El- 
lensburg. Apply for Admis: E. L. Muzzall, Dir, 
Grad Studies, month prior to entrance. Tuition: 
None. Assists: 8, $900, 10 hrs wrk; ; apply J- . Wesley 
Crum, Dean, Instruction, April 1. Master's, Guid. 
CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF, TEACHERS CoLLEce, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. Apply for Admis: Carter V. Good, 
Dir Grad Studies, Sept 15. Tuition: Resident $400, 
Nonres $600. Fellows: $200, tuition exempt; apply 
Dr. Good, Apr 15. Assists: $500, tuition exempt; 
first-year students not eligible, apply Dr. Good, 
Apr 15. “een Doctorate, Personnel Services, 


GrapuaTe Scuoot, Claremont, Calif. 
(Program in cooperation with Western Personnel 
Institute.) Apply for Admis: Director of Admis- 
sions, H all, Claremont Grad School, March 
1 for scholars, June | otherwise. Tuition: $600. 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $600—$1,500, tuition not 
exempt, no fees; a H the Chairman, Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Har March 1. Master's Doc- 
torate, Psych-Educ including Counseling, Guid & 
Collegiate Personnel in coop with Western Personnel 
Institute, Pasadena. 

University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Chmn, Dept Education, Aug 
rs Tuition: Scholars: 2, $425-$850, apply 
July 30. Master’s, Educ & Vocational 
ui 


CoicaTe University, Hamilton, N. Y. (Men.) Ap- 
ly for Admis: a Lawson, Dir, Grad Studies, 
june Fellows: 1-16, $1300-$1600, tuition exempt, 
ees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Glen Waas, Dir, 
Preceptorial Studies. Master's, Guid, School Coun- 
seling. 
Covorapo State Universtry, Fort Collins. Apply 
for Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Grad Sch 
June 1. Tuition: Resident $210, Nonres $300. 
Assists: 6, Resident hall counselor, $100/mo, tuition 
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fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; ly Courtlyn 
otchkiss, Dir May 1. aster’s. 
University oF, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, 
uly. Tuition: Resident oye Nonres $476- 
73. Fellows: Research, to $1,800, tuition 
exempt; University, up to $1,200, tuition exempt; ap- 
ply Dean, Grad School, Mar l. Scholars: 80, tui- 
tion exempt, apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Assists: variable ; apply Dir, ae Education, 
Mar 1. Master's, professional certificate & Doctorate, 
Guid & Personnel. 
UNiversiTy, TEACHERS New York 
27, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, 
Aug. 1. Tuition: $30/cr hr, $980/acad yr. Fellows, 
Scholars: $1,000-$2,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply F. H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Dec. 31. Assists: 
healy Head Appropriate Dept Dec 31. Master's & 
Doctorate, Student Personne! Admin, Guid, Voc 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych & Rehab 
Counseling. 
Connecticut, UNIversiry oF, Storrs. A for 
Admis: Edward A. Wicas, School of Education. 
Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $400. Assists: 5, 
$1,327, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
year students not eligible; teaching experience; apply 
School Educ. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Gui 
& Personnel. 


Cornet University, Ithaca, N.Y. Apply for 
School Education, May 15. Tuition: $300, 
supported units; $850 in all other units. Fellows: 
$1,850-$2,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply John 
McConnell, Dean, Grad School, 4 15. holars: 
$300-$850, tuition, fees not exem ply Dr. Mc- 
Connell, Feb 15. Assists: 35, $1, $2400, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, 20 hrs wrk; apply School 
Education, Feb 15. aster’s & Doctorate, ‘Guid & 
Personnel. 

DeLaware, UNiversity oF, Newark. Apply for 
Admis: C. J. Rees, Dean, School of Grad Studies, 
Aug. Tuition: $13/cr hr. Fellows, Scholars: Avail- 
able. Assists: Tuition, fees exempt. Apply Mar 1. 
Master's, Doctorate. 


Denver, Universtry or, Denver 10, Apply. for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Col ition: 
$l4/cr hr. Fellows: Apply a D. Dean 
Students, & Harold E. Moore, Dir School of Educa- 
tion, June 1. Master's & Doctorate. 


De Pau University, Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Rev John T. Richardson, C.M., August 15. Fellows, 
Scholars, Assists: Tuition, fees exempt, wrk varies; 
apply Rev Richardson, August 15. Master's Guid, 
Counseling, Child Study. 


Derroir, University oF, Detroit 21, Mich. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: (Men.) Apply for Admis, 
Fellows, Assists: Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J. Tui- 
tion: $16.50/cr hr. Fellows: 5, $1,300; 1 -20 hrs 
wrk; apply Mar 1. Assists: 1 or 2, $650, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 9 hrs wrk; apply Mar 1. Master's. 
Department of Education: Apply for Admis: 
Claude Nemzek, Chmn, Education Dept, Aug 14. 
Tuition: $1650/cr hr. Fellows: $1,300/9 mos; 
tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply C. A. Weisgerber, 
S.J., Acting n, Grad School, Mar 15. Assists: 
$650/9 mos; apply Dr. Weisgerber, Mar 15. Master's. 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition & Fees: $770. 
Fellows: $1,000-$2,500. Scholars: $400-$1,700. 
Assists: $400-$2,700, tuition and fees not exempt; 
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6-12 hrs wrk with assists; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar |. Master's and Doctorate. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 4924 
grad program. Assists: 2, $1,200/12 mos, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 24-38 hrs wrk; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 
East Texas State Coiiece, Commerce. A ly for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, July 30. uition: 
Resident $88, Nonres $198. Assists: 2, $1,200, twi- 
tion, fees not exempt, 20 hrs wrk; apply William E. 
Truax, Jr., May 1; other assists, House Fellow, room, 
board & tuition, apply Head, Division of Research 
& Health. Master’s Guid. 
EASTERN ILtiNnois State Charleston. Apply 
for Admis: Dean H. F. Heller, Sept. 1. Tuition: 
Resident $153, Nonres $250. Assists: 2 men, 4 
women, board & room, $40/mo; 10 hrs wrk; a 
Dr. R. D. Anfinson or Dr. Elizabeth Lawson, May 
15. Master's, Guid. 
Eastern MicuiGAN Ypsilanti. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Div Grad Studies, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Resident $293, Nonres $462. Assists: 2, $950, tui- 
tion fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Div 
Grad Studies, 3 mos prior to entrance. Master's. 
EASTERN New Mexico UNiversity, Portales. Apply 
for Admis: J. W. Mears, Dean of Personnel, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $50, Nonres $100. Assists: 2, 
$1,000; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mears, July 1. Master's, 
Personnel Services. 
Fioripa State University, Tallahassee. Apply for 
Admis: Ernest Cason, Head, Grad Study, School of 
Educ, Jan 30. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres 
Fellows: Master's $1,200, Doctorate $1,800, 
Dean, Grad School, early 
spring. Assists: 2, $1,800, tuition exempt, 20 hrs 
wrk; 1, $900, tuition exempt, 10 hrs wrk; appl 
Harold F. Cottingham. Master's & Doctorate, Guid 


Fioripa, Universiry oF, Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $150, Nonres $500. Fellows: $125 and $175 

mo, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Robert O. Stripling, Head, Personnel Service 
Dept, Mar 1. Scholars: $125/mo, out-of-state tui- 
tion exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, 
Mar 1. Assists: $155.55/mo, out-of-state tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, Mar 1. 
ForpHaAM University, or Epucation, New 
York, N. Y. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Chmn, Div of Educ, Psych, Measurements & Guid, 
June 1. Tuition: $30/cr hr. Scholars: 5; tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply James S. Donnelly, 
Dean, Feb. 15. Assists: 3; $800, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Donnelly, 
Feb. 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid. 


Fort Hays Kansas State Coviece, Ha Apply 
for Admis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div, Aug 
1. Tuition: Resident $63, Nonres $103. Fellows: 
20, $500, tuition and fees not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; 
apply W. C. Wood, Educ Dept, Joseph B. Ray, 
Psych Dept, May 1. Master's, School Counseling. 


Grorce Peasopy COLLEGE For TEACHERS, Nashville 
5, Tenn. Apply for Admis: Nicholas Hobbs, Chmn, 
Div of Human Development & Guid, Apr 1. Tui- 
tion: $10/cr hr. Fellows: 5; $2,400, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb. 15. Scholars: 
5; $300-$700, tuition, fees not exempt; “pply Dr. 
Hobbs, Feb 15. Assists: $1,500, tuition, fees not 


tuition exempt, 
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exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. Mas- 
ter's, Guid; Doctorate, Counseling. 
Georcia, UNiversiry oF, CoLLece oF EDUCATION, 
Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Resident $61/quarter, Nonres $161 /quar- 
ter. Fellows, Scholars: Number and amount not 
ified. Assists: $1,500-$1,700; */, time; fees for 
residents not exempt; for nonres, $100/quarter. For 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists, apply Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 1. 
Harpin-SimmMons University, Abilene, Tex. Apply 
for Admis: J. B. Adair, Dir Grad Studies. Tuition: 
$12/cr hr. Fellows: 6; $585, tuition not exempt; 
apply Dr. Adair, Apr 15, Master's. 
Harvarp University, Grad School of Educ, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Apply for Admis: Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Admis, Lawrence Hall, | Kirkland St, 
May 1. Tuition: $1,000. Fellows: $200-$2,500, 
tuition, fees not exempt, first year students not 
eligible; apply Secretary, Committee on Financial 
Aid to Students, Lawrence Hall, | Kirkland St, Apr 
1. Scholars: $200-$2,500, tuition fees ~~ apply 
Secretary, Committee on Financial Aid to Students, 
April 1. Assists: $4,400, tuition, fees not exempt, 
some wrk; apply Committee on Financial Aid to 
Students, April 1. Master's, School Counseling; 
Doctorate, Counseling Psych, School Psych; Dir of 
Guid, Dean of Students. Also Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study, Psych Counseling. 
Horstra Coiiece, Hempstead, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Admissions office. Tuition: $25/sem hr. 
Assists:. 1, $900, tuition not exempt; apply Dr. 
Doyle Bortner, Chmn, Div of Educ, end of school 
yr. Master's, Guid. 
IpaHo State Pocatello. Apply for Admis: 
Clarence C. Moore, Educ Dept. Tuition: Resident 
$132.50, Nonres $262.50. Assists: 8; $187.50, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 5 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Moore. 
Master's. 
IpaHo, University oF, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Eugene Giles, Psych Dept. Tuition: none. Assists: 
1-2; $900, fees exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply —_ 
t, or Student Counseling Center, May 31. Mas- 
ter's, Guid. 
STATE NorMAL University, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $110, Nonres $250. Assists: 1, $100/mo, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 60 hrs mo; apply Dean of 
University, Mar 1. Master's, Counseling. 


ILLinots, Universtry oF, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
F. H. Finch, College of Educ, early applications 
recommended. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres 
$500. Fellows: $1,200-$1,500, tuition, fees exempt; 
apply Dean F. T. Wall, Feb 15. Scholars: Tuition, 
fees exempt, apply Dean F. T. Wall, Feb 15. Assists: 
$1,800-$2,550, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; pref- 
erence to doctoral candidates; apply Dr. Finch. 
Master's, Doctorate. 

INDIANA State Teacners Coutece, Terre Haute. 
Apply for Admis: Elmer J. Clark, Dir of Grad 
Studies, 30 days prior to inning of term. Assists: 
Teaching Assists $1,500, Teaching Fellow, $3,000, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 15 hrs; apply Richard E. 
Thursfield, Dean of Instruction, May 1. Master's, 
Doctorate, Guid. 

INDIANA University, Bloomington. Apply for 
Admis: Howard Batchelder, Assoc Dean, School of 
Educ. Tuition: Resident $7/cr hr, Nonres $15.25/ 
cr hr. Fellows: $1,000, resident tuition exempt; 


apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Assists: $1,000— 
$1,300, resident tuition, fees exempt, 15 hrs wrk; 
apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Counseling 
ssists: 85, room, board, remission of fees; approx 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dir of Counseling & Activities, 
Men's & Women’s Halls, Feb 1. Master's & Doc- 
torate, Guid. 
lowa Stare Teacuers Couiece, Cedar Falls. Apply 
for Admis: Registrar, Sept 4. Tuition: . 
Assists: 10; $900-$1,500, tuition exempt; 10 hrs wrk. 
apply M. J. Nelson, Dean of Instruction, Mar 1. 
aster’s, Guid, Counseling. 
lowa State, University oF, lowa City. Apply for 
Admis: E. T. Peterson, Dean, College of Educ, Aug. 
Tuition: $130. Fellows: $530-$1,800; apply Dr. 
Peterson, Mar 1. Scholars: ‘Tuition; apply Dr. 
Peterson, Mar 1. Assists: $100-$250/mo, 20 hrs 
wrk; $50-$125/mo, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Peterson, 
Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, 
Personnel & Industrial Psych. 


Joun Carroit University, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 
(Day: Men; Eve: Co-ed.) Apply for Admis: E. C. 
McCue, S.J., Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$20/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,800-$2,000, tuition ex- 
empt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Father McCue, Mar l. 
Master's, Guid & Counseling. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Apply for Admis: Chmn, t of Educ, Mar 1. 
Tuition: $1,000 for MA & PHD, $42.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 1, $1,000, tuition, fees exempt; apply Chmn, 
Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 2, $ $600, tui- 
tion, fees exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 
1. Assists: 1, $800, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs 
wrk; apply Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. 
& Doctorate, Guid. 

Kansas City, UNiversiry or, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tuition: $16/cr hr. Psychology Dept: Apply for 
Admis: Psych Dept, Sept 15. Fellows: 4, $800, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Robert G. Neel, Chmn Psych Dept, Mar 31. 
Scholars: Amount varies, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean of Students, May 31. Assists: 1, $.75- 
$1.00/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 


Master's 


apply Dean of Students or Psych Dept, May 31. 


aster’s Counseling. Education Dept: Apply for 
Admis: School of Educ, Mar. Fellows: 2; $1,000, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Hugh W. 
Speer, Dean, School of Educ. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Personnel, Guid. 


Kansas State Co.ece, Manhattan. Apply for 
Admis: Harold Howe, Grad School. uition: 
Resident $208, Nonres $308. Assists: $1,260-$2,160; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dean Howe, Apr 1. Internships: 
One-half time, $2,475, 9 months; apply Dean Howe, 
Apr l. Master's, Guid & Counseling, Student Per- 
sonnel, Counseling Psych. 
Kansas Stare Teacners Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Merrit Sanders, Head, Dept of Psych, 
Alex Daughtry, Head, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tui- 
tion: Resident $69.50, Nonres $109.50. Fellows: 
1-2, $500, tuition, fees not exempt; 40 hrs/mo; apply 
Lawrence Boylan, Dir, Grad Div, Apr 1. Assists: 
1-2, $50-$80/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Boylan, Apr 1. Master's, Guid & Counseling. 
Kansas, University oF, Lawrence. Apply for Admis: 
ohn H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
esident $115, Nonres $240. Fellows: 35; $915- 
$1,240; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. First 
year students not eligible. Scholars: 25, $715-$940; 
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6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar |. Assists: 10, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, 
School of Educ, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, Coun- 
seling, Guid; Master's Rehab Counseling. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: R. M. Clark, Dean, Grad School. J uition: 
Resident $60, Nonres $85. Fellows: 1, $500, tuition, 
summer fees exempt; 3 hrs wrk day; appl 
D. L. Arnold, Prof Educ, Aug |. $1300. 
tuition exempt; apply Prof Arnold, Aug 1. Master's, 
Counseling & Guid. 

Kentucky, UNiversity oF, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admission, June 15. Tuition: 
$9/cr hr. Assists: 4, $1,500; tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply George Rogers, Dir University 
Counseling Services, Apr 1. Master's, Doctorate. 
Lestey Coiiece, Cambridge 38, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Clara M. Thurber, Dean. Tuition: $25/ 
cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
hrs to be arranged; apply Dr. Thurber, Dean, June 
1. Master's, Guid in elem school. 


Lonc IsLaNnp University, Extension, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Jacob 1. Hartstein, Head, 
Dept of Educ. Tuition: $640. Assists: 1, $800, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hart- 
stein, Apr 1. Master's, Guid. 


LourstaNa STaTE University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: B. F. Mitchell, Head, Dept of Educ, 
Sept. Tuition: Resident $60, Nonres $120. Assists: 
9, $900, tuition, fees exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Mitchell, Head, Dept of Educ. Master's, Doctorate, 
Counseling. 

Loyota Co.ecr, Baltimore 10, Md. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Sept 1. Tuition: $18. 
Scholars: Tuition; apply Dean, Grad Div, Sept 1. 
Master's Guid. 

Loyota University, Chicago 11, lll. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: 
$500. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $900, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt; first-year students not eligible 
for Fellows and Scholars; apply appropriate Dept, 
Apr 1. Master's, Doctorate. 


MacMurray Co.tece, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: W. S. Dysinger, Mar 15. Tuition: $1,586, 
includes room & board for 2 semesters, 1 summer 
session. Scholars: 6, $300-$600, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. 
Assists: 3, $1,336, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. Master's, P 

Guid. 

Marne, University oF, Orono. Apply for Admis: 
Edward N. Brush, Dean, Grad Study. Tuition: 
Resident $265, Nonres $600. Fees: $55. Scholars: 
20 for all fields, full tuition; apply Dean, Grad 
Study, April 10. Master's, Measurement & Guidance. 


MARYLAND, University or, College Park. Apply for 
Admis: Gladys Wiggin, month prior to registra- 
tion. Tuition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: $675, tuition, 
fees — first-year students not eligible; apply 
Chmn, Fellowship & Assistantship Committee, Mar 
Assists: $1,350, tuition, fees exempt; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Chmn, Fellowship & As- 
sistantship Committee, Mar. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Personnel. 

Marguetre University, Graduate School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Apply for Admis: John O. Riedl, Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 1. Tuition: $480. Scholars: 100 
all fields, tuition exempt; apply Dr. Riedl, Mrr 1. 
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Assists: 110 all fields, $125-$140, tuition exempt, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Riedl, Mar 1. Master's, Col- 
lege Counseling. 

Marywoop Scranton, Pa. (Women) “Phe 
for Admis: Chmn, Grad Div, June. Tuition: . 
Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Chmn, Grad Div, 
May. Assists: 2, $200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean, May. Master's. 

MASSACHUSETTS, UNiversiry or, Amherst. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad School, June 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $100, Nonres $300. Fellows: $2,200, tuition 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Psych, 
June 1. Assists: 3, $500-$2,200, tuition exempt, 
13-20 hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Psych, June 1. 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Counseling. 


Miami, University or, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: J. Riis Owre, Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Assists: 2, $1,000; 6 hrs teaching or 15 hrs non- 
instructional duties; apply Dean Owre, Mar 1. 
Master's, Guid & Counseling. 

MicuicaN Strate University, East Lansing. Apply 
for Admis: C. E. Erickson, Dean, College of Educ, 
Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $85, Nonres $185. 
Scholars: 20, $1,600—$2,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
Assists: 5-7, $2,000, tuition, fees not exempt (out 
of state tuition is waived); apply Registrar Apr 1. 
Master's, School Diagnostician; Master's & Doc- 
torate, Counseling & Guid, College Personnel, Rehab 
Counseling. 

MicnicaNn, Universtry oF, Ann Arbor. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Rackham School of Grad 
Study, Aug 15 for nonres, Sept | for residents. Tut- 
tion: $250, Nonres $600. Fellows: 60, $1,600- 
$1,900, tuition, fees not exempt, apply Horace H. 
Rackham, School of Grad Studies, Feb 1. Scholars: 
Tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply Rackham 
School of Grad Studies, Feb 1. Assists: Amount 
varies, apply Dean W. C. Olson, School of Educa- 
tion. Master's, Doctorate, Guid & Counseling. 


Mitts Coiiece, Oakland 13, Calif. (Women) Apply 
for Admis: Barbara Garcia, Dir of Grad Study, Apr 
1. Tuition: $450. Fellows: 3, room & rd. 
Tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Garcia, 
Mar 15. Master's, Counseling, Guid. 

Minnesota, UNiversitry oF, Minneapolis. College 
of Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, 
Sept 1. Tuition: Resident $56 quarter, Nonres 
$165/quarter. VA Traineeships: 3-5, $1,835-$2,720 
half time; tuition, fees payable at resident rate, 
10-12 hrs work; apply Marcia Edwards, College of 
Educ. Master's & Doctorate, School Counseling, 
Counseling Psych, Rehab Counseling, Student Per- 
sonnel, School Psychologist. Department of Psy- 
chology: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, 
Sept 1; apply L. H. Lofquist, Dept. of Psych, Feb 
15. Rehab Counselor Traineeships: 20-25, OVR; 
$1,800-$3,400, tuition, fees not exempt; apply L. H. 
Lofquist, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. VA Traineeships: 
12, $2,020-$2,917.50 half time; tuition, fees not ex- 
empt; apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, Student Counseling 
Bureau, Feb 15. Assists: 18; $945-$1,890, tuition, 
fees payable at resident rate; 10-20 hrs work; apply 
W. A. Russell, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. Master's 
Doctorate, Voc Counseling, Guid, Personnel. 
Misstssippt SOUTHERN CoLLece, Hattiesburg. A 

for Admis: Dir of Admis, Sept 15. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $59, Nonres $66. Fellows: $800, tuition not 
exempt, fees exempt for out-of-state candidates: 
10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. 
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Scholars: $400, tuition not exempt, fees for out- 
of-state candidates exempt; apply Dean, Grad School 
Mar 15. Master's, Administrative Personnel & 
Counseling. 

Missouri, Universtry oF, Columbia. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Educ or Psych Dept, May |. Tui- 
tion: fees $170. Fellows: $700, tees not exempt; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad 
Faculty, Mar 1. Scholars: $500, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean, Grad Faculty, Mar 1. Assists: $1,250- 
$1,500, fees not exempt, 20 hrs wrk; apply L. G. 
Townsend, Chmn, Dept of Educ, R. 5. Daniel, 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, May 1. Master's & Doctor- 
ate, Guid & Counseling, Counseling Psych. 
MONTANA State University, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Ellis Waldron, Dean, Grad School. Tui- 
tion: Resident $74, Nonres $131.50/quarter. As- 
sists: $1,500, resident candidate $40/quarter re- 
mitted, nonresident candidate $90/quarter remitted; 
15 hrs wrk. Teaching or Research Fellows: $2,400; 
apply Linus J. Carleton, Dean, School of Educ. 
Master's & Doctorate. 


Montciairm State Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Apply for Admis: Dir of Grad Study. Tuition: 
Resident $11.50/cr hr, Nonres $13.50/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: 3-5, tuition, fees exempt, room & board, small 
monthly stipend; 15 hrs counseling, dorm or demon- 
stration high school; apply Earl C. Davis, Prof of 
Psych & Guid, Jan | or July 1. Master's, Personnel 
& Guid. 

NeEpRASKA, University oF, Lincoln. Apply for 
Admis: Charles O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept of Educa- 
tional Psych & Measurements, March 1. Tuition: 
Resident $240. Nonres $480. Fellows: Tuition; 
apply John Weaver, Dean, Grad College, Mar 1. 
Scholars: $1,000-$1,500, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Neidt, Mar 1. Part- 
time Instructorships: $1,800, Ed.D. candidates only; 
apply Dr. Neidt, May 1. Master's, School Counsel- 
ing, Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 


New Hampsuire, Universiry oF, Durham. Apply 
for Admis: John F. Reed, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Resident $300, Nonres $700. Scholars: 
20, tuition exempt; apply Dean Reed, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1,400; apply Herbert A. Carroll, Chmn, 
Dept of Psych, Apr P Master's. 


New Mexico HIGHLANDS University, Las Vegas. 
Apply for Admis: Anna Martin, Head, Dept of 
Psych. Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $90/quarter. 
Assists: 6, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. 
Spring. Master's. 

New York Universiry, New York City 3. Graduate 
Psychology Dept: Apply for Admis: M. Brewster 
Smith, Grad Psych I oo 15. Tuition: $30/cr 
hr. Fellows: 4, $1,000, 18 hrs tuition exempt; 


apply Dir Admissions, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: 
12, $1,400-$1,600, 18 cr hrs, tuition exempt; 8-16 hrs 
Master's, Doctorate, 


wrk; apply Dr. Smith, Mar I. 
Counseling. Dept of Guidance & Personnel Ad- 
ministration: Apply for Admis: William D. Wil- 
kins, Dept of Guid & Pers Admin, Mar 1. Tuition: 
$30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $2,500, 9 hrs tuition exempt, 
teach 2 courses. Doctorate, Guid and Personnel 
Administration. 

NiaGaRa University, Niagara, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Joseph A. McBride, CM, Dean, Grad School, 
Aug 15. Tuition: $21/cr hr. Fellows: 15, tuition, 
fees exempt; 40 hrs work; apply Rev McBride, Mar 
15. Master's, Guid & Counseling. 


Carouna at DurnamM, Durham. 
Apply for Admis: Registrar, t 1. Tuition: 
Resident $5.25/cr hr, Nonres $16.50 cr hr. Assists: 


$450, apply William H. Brown, Dean, Grad School, 
Sept. 


NortH Carouina Stare Coirece, Raleigh. Apply 
for Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept of Occu- 
pational Information & Guid, 30 days before en- 
trance. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $500. 
Scholars: 18, $1,800, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Anderson. Master's, Occupational Information 
& Guid, Rehab Counseling. 

Carouina, University or, Chapel Hill. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 16. Tuition: 
Resident $75/sem, Nonres $250/sem. Internships: 
3, $520, tuition, fees not exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply 
to Dir, University Testing Serv. Assists: 5, sf bo 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dir, University Testing 
Serv. Master's, Personnel Administration; Doc- 
torate, Guid. 

NortH Texas State Couiece, Denton. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $69, Nonres $219. Assists: 4, $675, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ, June 
1. Master's, Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling. 
NORTHERN Itinois University, Dekalb. Apply for 
Admis: Robert Hainds, Dean, Grad School. Tui- 
tion: Resident $130, Nonres $300. Assists: $150, 
tuition, fees apply Dr. Hainds. Master's, 
Counseling & Guid. 

NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. Apply for Admis: Dr. Gemeinhardt, Dir, Grad 
Studies, Aug. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $270. 
Assists: 4, $150/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
W. J. Jerde, Mar 1. Master's. 

NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Natchitoches, La. 
Apply for Admis: Leo T. Allbritten, Dean, Grad 
School, 30 days prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident None, Nonres $100. Assists: $400-$1,000, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 10 hrs; apply John B. 
Robson, Head, Dept of Educ, 90 days prior to be- 
ginning of semester. Master's, Guid. 
NORTHWESTERN University, Evanston, Ill. Appl 
for Admis: Moody E. Prior, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: $660 plus fees. Fellows: $1,900; tuition, 
fees exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 1. First-year 
students not eligible. Scholars: $975; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. Assists: write 
School Educ, Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & 
Personnel. Read Grad School Bulletin before mak- 
ing application. 

Notre Dame, UNiversity oF, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(Men.) Apply for Admis: Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Tuition: $900. Fel- 
lows:  ~ Rev. Beichner, Mar 15. Scholars: 
Tuition. Master’s & Doctorate, Educ & Voc Guid. 
OcctpenTAL Los Angeles 41, Calif. Apply 
for Admis: Miss Florence N. Brady, Registrar, 
June 1. Tuition: $700. Scholars: 1, full tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply David Cole, Psych Dept 
Chmn, June I. Master's, Counseling Psych. 

Onto State University, Columbus 10. Apply for 
Admis: Entrance Board, Mar 1. Tuition: Resident 
$75/quarter, Nonres $200/quarter. Fellows: 3, 
$1,800, nonresident tuition exempt; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Feb 15. Scholars: 4, , nonresident 
tuition exempt; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Assists: 59, $1 $1,800, nonresident tuition ex- 
empt; 5-20 hrs wrk; apply H. F. Burtt, Dept of 


Psych, Earl Anderson, Dept Educ, Feb 15. Master's, 
Rehab, Dormitory, & School Counseling; Doctorate, 
Counseling Psych, Guid. 
Onto University, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad College, Mar |. Tuition: Resident $270, 
Nonres $570. Assists, Fellows: 17, $1,600-$2,600, 
tuition, fees exempt; 18 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad 
College, Mar 1. aster’s & Doctorate, Guid, Per- 
sonnel Services. 
OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. A ly for 
Admis: Dean Grad School. Tuition: esident 
$6/cr hr, Nonres $9/cr hr. $182 max. Assists: 3, 
tuition, fees exempt for nonres. 10 hrs wrk, apply 
W. J. Griffith, Jr., Head, t of Psych, Mar 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 
Omana, Universtry oF, Omaha, Nebr. Apply for 
Admis: John E. Horner, Dir of Grad Div, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $8/cr hr, Nonres $14/cr hr. 
Internships: 1, $1,200, tuition exempt for 12 cr hrs; 
20-30 hrs wrk; apply Gale Oleson, July 1. Master's, 
Guid. 
Orecon, University or, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
Dir of Admissions. Tuition: . Fellows: 2, 
$1,200-$1,600, tuition exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 10, $1.200-$1, , tuition 
exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs wrk; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. VA Traineeships: Counseling 
psych; $1,800-$4,000; 20 hrs wrk; Rehab Counselors 
Traineeships: $1,700, for students in two year pro- 
gram. Master's, Doctorate, Educ Counseling, School 
Psych; Ph.D. only, Couns & Clinical Psych; Master's, 
Voc Rehab. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNiversiry, University Park. 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tui- 
tion: Resident $280, Nonres $530. Fellows: 2, (VA 
Traineeships) $2,400, tuition, fees exempt; work hrs 
vary; apply Dean, a of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 
12 (Federal & State Rehab Traineeships), $600- 
$1,200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean, College of Educ, 
Mar 1. Master's, Counseling Psych, School Guid 
Counseling, College Personnel, Vocational Rehab 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, School 
Guid Administration, College Personnel Administra- 
tion, Voc Rehab Specialist. 
PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Philadelphia. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad School, Bennett Hall. Tus- 
tion: $900. Fellows: $1,000—$2,000, tuition ayy 
fees not exempt; apply Dean Grad School, Feb 18. 
Scholars: To $400, tuition Ty fees not exempt; 
apply Dean Grad School, Feb 18. Assists: $1,550, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, t Psych. Doctorate, Counseling Psych, 
Personnel ices, Guid. Also inquire Grad Divi- 
sion, School of Educ. 
Perrerpine Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept of Psych, Aug 15. Tuition: 
$22/cr hr. Fellows: 2, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; 20 hrs. Assists: 3, $75, in clinical 
ch and speech therapy, tuition, fees exempt. 
or Fellows, Scholars, Assists, apply Head, Dept of 
Psych, Aug 15. Master's, Educ Psych, Psych, Psych- 
Speech. 


Teachers Plymouth, N. H. 
Apply for Admis: Charles B. Kinney, Dir of Grad 
Study, June 1. Tuition: Resident $180, Nonres 
$300. Fellows, Scholars: Fees not ——- apply 
Dr. Kinney. Assists: Fees not exempt: 10-20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Kinney, June 1. Master's. 
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Purpue Unversity, Lafayette, 
Admis: John Hadley, Dept of 
Wilson, bept of Educ, Apr 1. Tuition: Resident 
$100, Nonres $287.50. Fellows: 3-5, $1,000, tuition 
exempt, fees exempt except for $32; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15. Scholars: Tuition exempt; 
fees exempt except for $100; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 20, tuition exempt; fees 
exempt except $32; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. aster’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guide & 
Personnel. 

RicuMoND, UNiversiry oF, Richmond, Va. 4 

for Admis: B. C. Holtzclaw, Apr 1. Tuition: . 
Fellows: 1, $300-$1,200, tuition, fees not —- 
apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar |. Scholars: 1-3, $150, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar 
1; also 4 summer scholars, 1958. Master's. 
Rutcers University, SCHOOL oF EpUCATION, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Apply for Admis: C. Winfield 
Scott, Dir of Advanced Study, Aug. 15. Tuition: 
$13.50/sem hr. Scholars: Occasionally offered, tui- 
tion exempt. Master’s & Doctorate, Guidance & 
Personnel Servs. 

SACRAMENTO StaTE Sacramento 19, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, Sept. Tui- 
tion: Resident $60, Nonres $240. Scholars: 2, $200; 
apply Chmn, Committee on Loans, Scholarships & 
Awards, Apr 15. Assists: $.90-$1.25/hr; apply 
Chmn, Comm Loans, Scholarships & Awards, Apr 
15. Master's. 

San Dreco State Cortece, San Diego 15, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Dean Grad Div, Aug 1. Tuition: 
Resident $30/sem; Nonres $90/sem. Scholars: 6, 
$50-$400, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Assoc 
Dean of Student Activities, Oct. 15. Master's, Pupil 
Counseling. 

SAN Jose State Cotiece, San Jose, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Dean of Admissions. Tuition: Resident 
$59/academic year, Nonres $6/cr hr. Fellows: 8- 
12, $50-$500, tuition, fees not exempt; work hrs 
vary; apply Head, Grad Div, Apr 15. Assists: 8-12, 
$200-$1 800, tuition, fees not exempt; work hrs vary; 
apply Head, Grad Div, Apr 15. 

ScRANTON, Untversiry oF, Scranton 3, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: $18/cr hr. 
Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Lawrence J. 
Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Master's, 
Guid. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNiversity oF, University 
Park, Los Angeles. Apply for Admis: Admissions. 
Tuition: $28/cr hr. Assists: 14, $1,000, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ. Vo- 
cational Counselors: 6, $200/mo; 20 hrs wrk; open 
to doctoral candidates. Master's & Doctorate, Guid. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOoIs University, Carbondale. Apply 
for Admis: E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chairman, t of 
Guid, Aug 1. Tuition: $50/qr. Fellows: 4, $110/ 
month, tuition, fees exempt; apply Willis Swartz 
Dean, Grad School. Resident Fellows: 30, room, 
board, tuition; apply Wm. Rogge, Dir of Student 
Housing. Scholars: 10 (resident counselors, $80/ 
month, room, board, tuition, fees; apply Dennis 
Trueblood, Dept of Guid, June 1. Assists: 3 in 
Office of Student Housing, apply Wm. R . Dir. of 
Student Housing; 4 in Office of Student Affairs, apply 
I. Clark Davis, Dir of Student Affairs; 3 in 
Dept of Guid, apply E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chairman, 
Dept of Guidance; all assists $180/month, tuition, 
fees. Master's, Guidance & Counseling, College 
Student Personnel. 
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Soutuwest Texas Srare Teachers Co.ece, San 
Marcos, Tex. Apply for Admis: Claude Elliot, 
Dean Grad Studies. Tuition: Resident $68.50/sem. 
Nonres $150/yr. Assistant Residents: $50-$60/mo; 
apply M. a Dean of Students, J. W. Stone, 
Assoc Dean of Students, Apr 1. Master's, Counsel- 
ing, Guid. 

SprincrieLp Coutece, Springfield, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: $825. 
Scholars: apply Emile Schmidt, Chmn, Scholarship 
Committee. Assists: 6, $412.50, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Seth Arsenian, Chmn, Guid & Per- 
sonnel Services, May 1. Master's, Guid & Personnel 
Services. 

St. Joun's Unrversiry, Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Daniel C. Sullivan, Chmn, Grad t of 
Educ, 6 weeks prior to registration. Tuition: $23/ 
cr hr. Scholars: 3, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Rev John Murray, 
Dean, School of Educ, Apr 15. Master's & Doctorate, 
Elem & Sec School Guid, Collegiate Personnel 
Services. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Virgil Rogers, School of Educ, Mar 1. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,800, tuition 
exempt; apply Dean Rogers, Mar 1. Scholars: 5, 
tuition exempt; apply Dean Rogers, Mar 1. Assists: 
109 total: 40 women student deans, rooms, & board, 
tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply M. Eunice Hilton, 
Feb. 1. 4 Grad Assistants, $1,200-$1,800, 6 cr hrs 
tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean Rogers, 
Mar 1. 65 dormitory proctors, room, room & board, 
9 cr hrs, tuition exempt; apply Jim G. Carleton, 
Dir Men's Housing, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, 
Student Personnel, Guid, Counseling. 


Tempce University, Philadelphia, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Psych. Tuition: /er hr. 
Assists: 12, $1,400, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply Chmn, Dept of Psych. Doctorate, Counseling. 
Texas Curistian University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: James M. Moudy, Dean, Grad School, 
June 1. Tuition: $15/semester hr. Assists: Grad 
& Teaching, $450-$800; apply Dean Moudy, Grad 
School, June 1. Master's. 

Texas TecHNoLocicaL Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: t of Psych. Tuition: Resident $50, 


Nonres $300. Fellows: 20 (Rehab Counselor Train- 
eeships), $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 


Sylvan J. Kaplan, Apr 1. Assists: 1, $1, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 60 hrs wrk/mo; apply 
Sylvan Kaplan, Apr 1. Master's, Rehab & School 
Counseling; torate, Counseling Psych. 

Turts Universiry, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ, May. Tuition: $750. 
Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees exempt except for $10 
registration fee; apply Dr. Marshall, Mar 1. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid. 

Tusa, University oF, Tulsa, Okla. Apply for 
Admis: W. V. Holloway, Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. 
Tuition: $450. Fellows: 13, $1,000, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 12 hrs; apply Dr. Holloway. Scholars: 
Half tuition for ministerial students & children of 
ministers. Master's, Doctorate, Guidance. 


Uran State University, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Dean Grad School, July. Tuition: $157, if a grad- 
uate assistant, otherwise $262. Assists: 4, $500, 
tuition exempt for out-of-state candidates; 10 hrs 
wrk; apply Arden Frandson, Dept of Psych, June 1. 
Master's, Guid. 


Utan, Untverstry or, Salt Lake City. (Predomi- 
nantly for Admis: t of Educ 
Psych, Aug uition: Resident $230, Nonres 
$410. Fellows: 2-5, $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dept of Educ Psych, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 15, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dept of Educ Psych, Mar 1. Assists: 5, $900-$1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dept 
of Educ Psych, Mar 1. Research Assists: $1,200- 
$1,800; apply Dept of Educ Psych, Mar 1. Master's, 
School & Rehab Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling 
Psych, Counseling, College Personnel. 

VANDERBILT University, Nashville, Tenn. (Men.) 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Mar. 1. Tui- 
tion: $630. Fellows: 2, $1,000-$2,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Scholars: 2, $1,000-$1,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt, apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Assists: 4, $1,000-$1,400, tuition, fees not exempt; 
10-15 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Master's & Doctorate, Counseling. 

Vircinia State Couiece, Petersburg. Apply for 
Admis: John M. Hunter, Dir Div Grad Studies and 
Research, month prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident $315, Nonres $485. Assists: 1, $500-$1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hunter, Aug 1. 
Master's, Guid & Personnel Services. 

Vircinta, University oF, Charlottesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, School of Educ, Sept 15. Tuition: 
Resident $230, Nonres $460. Fellows: $300-$600; 
tuition, fees not exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean, 
School of Educ, Apr 1. Scholars: Apply Dean, 
School of Educ, Apr 1. Assists: 1, $1,250; 20 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Dean, 
School of Educ, Apr 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, 
Counseling. 

WaAsHINGTON, StaTe or, Pullman. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, March 15. Tuition: 
Resident $101, Nonres $171. Fellows: Variable, 
nonservice, $1,800; apply March <" Scholars: Vari- 
able. Assists: Numerous, $1,800; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
March 15. Nonres fees for Fellows & Assists on Bd 
of Regents apmts. Master's & Doctorate. 
WASHINGTON, UNiveRsITy oF, Seattle 5. Apply for 
Admis: Henry A. Burd, Acting Dean Grad School, 
July 15. Tuition: Resident $213, Nonres $498. 
Fellows: $175/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs 


wrk; first- students not eligible; a 
$1.25/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 
ly Dr. Powers, Apr 15. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling. 
Wesr Vircinia University, Morgantown. Apply for 
Admis: R. Dustman, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $112, Nonres $442. Assists: 5, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply E. K. Feaster, previous semester. 
Master's & Doctorate. 
WesTeRN COLLEGE, Macomb. Apply for 
Admis: C. E. Runden, Dir Grad Div, Sept 1. Tui- 
tion: Resident $123, Nonres $294. Assists: 3, ‘$1, 800, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply John 
S. Storey, Apr 30. Master's, Counseling & Guid. 
Western MICHIGAN University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Apply for Admis: George G. Mallinson, Dean, School 
Grad Studies, Sept 20. Tuition: Resident $95.00, 
Nonres $180.50. Fellows: 10, $1,000, tuition not 
exempt, fees exempt; 15 hrs professional participa- 
tion; apply Dr. Mallinson, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, 
Counseling, School Psych, Psych. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 
Graduate School.) 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpucaATION, Bell- 
ingham. Apply for Admis: Irwin A. Hammer, 
Chmn, Div of Grad Studies, before opening of 
quarter. Tuition: none. Assists: $900, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb |. Master's, Guid. 
WILLIAM AND Mary, or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: George Oliver, Head, Dept of 
Educ, Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $292, Nonres 
$582. Assists: 2, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Oliver, 
Aug 1. Master's. 
Wyominc, UNiversiry oF, Laramie. Apply for 
Admis: R. H. Bruce, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $200, Nonres $410. Fellows: tuition ex- 
empt; fees ge | exempt; apply Dean Bruce, 
Mar 1. Assists: 1-3, $1,200-$1,800, exempt; 
apply Lyle L. Miller, Chmn, Guid and Special Educ, 
Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling; Doctorate, Guid, 
Personnel Services, Counseling. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. atte for 
Admis: Grad Div, Sept 17. Tuition: $1 
Scholars: 6, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; A 
Dean, Grad Div, Apr 1. Master's, Guid, Personnel. 


(See Claremont 
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PROSPECTUS FOR THE TALENT SEARCH 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN and JOHN T. DAILEY 


These pages represent a description of a 
most important project with great implica- 
tions for testing, guidance, and counseling 
in this country. We have asked Drs. Flan- 
agan and Dailey to keep our readers informed 
of project progress.—Ed. 


HE NEED for a program to identify, de- 

velop, and utilize our available human 
talents has long been recognized. Here the 
plural nature of talents should be empha- 
sized. It covers the full range from scien- 
tific or artistic creativity to mechanical, 
manipulative, perceptual, physical, or per- 
sonality characteristics of individuals that 
enable them to become productive and 
satisfied citizens in our modern society. 

To make maximum use of our available 
human resources in meeting our scientific, 
professional, cultural, occupational, and 
citizenship needs, it is essential that each 
young person have the opportunity for his 
talents to be identified early enough so 
that his schooling and education can be 
tailored to his scientific needs, and he can 
fully realize his individual potentialities 
and gain lasting personal satisfactions. 
Talents cannot develop properly in our 
society and era without systematic, appro- 
priate, and extensive nurture. 

For such nurture to be adequate, the 
talents must be clearly identified and we 
must gain extensive basic knowledge of the 
interaction of talents, education, and many 
other environmental factors. In order to 
determine the effect of any single factor on 
the development of any given talent, it is 
necessary that we know the effects of all 


Joun C. FLANAGAN is President of the American 
Institute for Research and Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and Jonn T. Dattey 
is Program Director of the Educational Research 
Division of the Institute and Research Associate 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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other major environmental factors on the 
development of that talent. 

As a result of a series of meetings during 
1957, several government agencies agreed to 
support a planning study to determine the 
needs from a national point of view and 
prepare a specific plan for the program. 
Through the cooperative assistance of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Office of Naval Re- 
search, a planning study is underway to 
develop detailed, specific plans for the full- 
scale project. This planning study has 
been accomplished by means of a project 
staff, an advisory group divided into four 
panels, and an executive committee. The 
project is being carried out jointly by the 
University of Pittsburgh and the American 
Institute for Research. 

It is planned to administer a two-day 
battery of approximately 25 psychological, 
educational, and background measures to 
a five per cent stratified sample of approxi- 
mately 500,000 high school students in 
1,400 schools. This would provide a base 
line of the measurable characteristics of a 
large representative sample of high school 
students. These data would then be fol- 
lowed up and related to a wide range of 
later behaviors ranging all the way from 
whether the students leave the farm to 
whether they go to college, become scien- 
tists, enter an armed service, become unem- 
ployed, and so forth. 

Questionnaires would be sent to each 
student one year after the date of gradua- 
tion from high school to obtain informa- 
tion regarding choices of educational, voca- 
tional, and marriage activities, the degree 
of success and satisfaction in schoo! courses 
and work experiences, description of other 
activities engaged in, and description of the 
student's perception of himself. 


In later phases of the over-all program, it 
is proposed that follow-up studies be made 
5 years, 10 years, and 20 years after gradua- 
tion from high school. 

The original data, including the indi- 
vidual item responses on interest and per- 
sonality tests, will be preserved so as to 
facilitate matching with later samples of 
important behavioral measures. The 
matching would be on name, high school 
attended, year of graduation, names of 
parents, plus other information. 

An important element in the planning 
phase is the appointment of four advisory 
panels to make use of available technical 
knowledge and experience. Some of the 
nation’s leading experts have accepted ap- 
pointments to these advisory panels. 

To assist in the selection of the specific 
tests and measurement devices, seven out- 
standing authorities representing a wide 
variety of specialties and experience are on 
the Testing Problems Panel. These in- 
clude: Robert L. Thorndike (Chairman), 
Head, Department of Psychological Foun- 
dations and Services, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Henry Chauncey, 
President, Educational Testing Service; 
Wayne Holtzman, Associate Director, Hogg 
Foundation; Paul Horst, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Washington; Lloyd 
G. Humphreys, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois; E. Lowell Kelly, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Joseph Zubin, 
Principal Research Scientist, Division of 
Research and Medical Services, New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

To assist with problems of sample size 
and design, and in defining manpower and 
socio-economic problems as a basis for estab- 
lishing the type and form of data to be 
collected about the student's backgrounds, 
educational, and subsequent experiences, a 
Manpower and Sociology Panel including 
the following well-known national experts 
has been appointed: Samuel A. Stouffer 
(Chairman), Director, Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University; Irving D. 
Lorge, Executive Officer, Institute of Psy- 
chological Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; E. Franklin Frazier, 


Head, Department of Sociology, Howard 
University; Donald G. Marquis, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council; Robert K. Merton, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity; C. Joseph Nuesse, Dean, School of 
Social Science, Catholic University of 
America; and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 

To assist with the development of specific 
plans for investigating factors related to 
choice of an occupation or profession and 
the development of motivational patterns, 
an outstanding group has been brought 
together on the Guidance and Counseling 
Panel, including: Edward Landy (Chair- 
man), Director, Division of Counseling 
Services, Newton (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools; Ralph F. Berdie, Director, Student 
Counseling Bureau, University of Minne- 
sota; Bruce E. Shear, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, New York State Education De- 
partment; John M. Stalnaker, President, 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation; 
David V. Tiedeman, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University; Arthur E. 
Traxler, Executive Director, Educational 
Records Bureau; and Leona E. Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Oregon. 

The function of the remaining group, 
the Educational Research Panel, is to de- 
fine problems relating to secondary school 
and college curricula, methods of instruc- 
tion, specific educational objectives, and 
characteristics of instructional staff. On 
this panel are such notable authorities as: 
Robert J. Keller (Chairman), Director, 
University High School, University of Min- 
nesota; Frank D. Ashburn, Headmaster, 
Brooks School (Massachusetts); Reverend 
O'Neil C. D’Amour, National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association; Warren G. Findley, As- 
sistant Superintendent for Personnel Serv- 
ices, Atlanta Public Schools; Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Paul T. 
Rankin, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit Public Schools; James W. 
Reynolds, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas; and J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Director of Research, New York City Board 
of Education. 
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Using the data from pre-tests, scheduled 
for the fall of 1958, studies would be made 
of the data processing procedures. It is 
tentatively planned that large capacity elec- 
tronic computers would be used for han- 
dling the approximately 500,000 cases which 
represent the present recommendations of 
the experts on the advisory panels. The 
present recommendations also suggest that 
there will be several hundred separate items 
of data collected for each individual. It is 
believed that one of the important out- 
comes of the larger study will be the devel- 
opment and demonstration of procedures 
for doing large scale survey type research 
studies which have the precision of labora- 
tory studies because of the extensive control 
date available for each individual and the 
large size of the sample. Such methodo- 
logical developments should be of great 
value for use on various types of population 
and regional surveys to determine effects of 
radiation or other types of factors on indi- 
vidual abilities, personality traits, etc. 

It is expected that the plans will be com- 
pleted in time to do the initial testing in 


the fall of 1959. 

The project should result in numerous 
new discoveries regarding the interrelation- 
ships of the individual's important behav- 
iors and his school, home, vocational, social, 
and natural environment, and his under- 
lying talents and abilities. With such a 
complete set of data, it will be possible to 
determine the effect of each environment 
or test factor on each subsequent behavior 
variable taken one at a time holding all 
other factors constant. 

The end result should be a dynamic 
census of the talent resources of the nation 
with new insights into the numerous en- 
vironmental and social factors important to 
the identification, availability, optimum de- 
velopment, and most efficient utilization of 
human talents. 

John H. Fischer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland, is chairman 
of the Executive Committee for the over- 
all advisory group. John C. Flanagan is 
the responsible investigator, and John T. 
Dailey is serving as Program Director for 
the study. 


CONFERENCE ON COUNSELOR EDUCATION SCHEDULED 


A report on the current status of the National Defense Education Act 
programs will be one of the highlights of the Mid-Winter Conference of 
the Central Region National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, scheduled to convene for a two-day meeting on 
January 9 at the University of Illinois. 

The program will also include reports of research completed in various 
centers on problems of selection of counselors and supervised practice in 
counselor education; development of plans for continuing cooperative 
research projects in counselor education and the development of guid- 
ance services; and discussion of the role of NAGSCT in the development 
and improvement of guidance services, including a preview of the Cleve- 


land Convention. 


Letters 


from our readers 


“Strong Opening Issue” Commended 
To the Editor: 

The Editorial Board is to be congratulated on 
another strong opening issue of the Journal, with 
several thought-provoking articles and much needed 
information on projects of the Association. 

With the assistance of the Federal Government, 
this may well be the most important year for guid- 
ance in decades. The Guidance Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Association, and the Journal 
are to be commended for their strong support of the 
Education Bill and its guidance features. 

The members of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association have a strong obligation this 
year to demonstrate that allocation of funds to the 
guidance area was well merited through their 
work on the local, state, and federal levels. 

WituaM D. WILKINS 

Chairman 

Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration 

New York University 

New York 3, New York 


Evaluation vs. Quality Control 
To the Editor: 

The distinction between evaluation and quality 
control of counseling is an important one. Coun- 
selors may come under a merit rating of some kind 
because it applies to all employees of the institution 
or system in which they are employed. Evaluation 
is more likely to originate within the profession; 
often it is initiated by the counselor concerned. 

Few counselors would claim the “sanctity of the 
interview.” Counselors have long been interested 
in studying their service with a view to its im- 
provement. At the same time, if its outcome is 
likely to have an important bearing on pay, security, 
status and occupational future, the maintenance 
of an objective attitude will not always be easy. 

The level of the preparation of the counselor will 
have an important bearing on the appropriateness 
of quality control. A profession must look over the 
qualifications of would-be new members; however, 
this is something else again. For persons estab- 
lished in the profession, the issue becomes more 
one of “counselor freedom,” which is similar to 
that of “academic freedom.” 

Counseling must be studied. The trend now is 
to focus on the counselor. That is fine. When it is 
on an objective basis, for the purpose of improving 


counseling generally or the work of a specific 
worker, why should anyone object? 

The best results, however, will be obtained when 
the participants can enter into the program with- 
out having to give due regard to any effects the 
outcome might have on job security or occupational 
progress. 

If quality control goes with the job, every effort 
should be made to use it for the improvement of 
the service, and for learning about counseling; how- 
ever, the odds in favor of good results will be better 
when counselors are not rated according to the 
quality of their work. 

Those who come under a quality control system 
are presented with an opportunity for finding out 
if it is true that quality control is less desirable 
than evaluation. They should, of course, attempt 
to learn about its effects on counselors and impli- 
cations to broader issues. Who knows, perhaps in 
time research will prove these assumptions about 
quality control to be wrong. However, until that 
time, evidence should be presented to policy makers 
to show them that there is much more to be gained 
by putting the study of counseling on an evalua- 
tion, rather than quality control, basis. 


James W. RusseL 
Counseling Center 
Northwestern University 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Rand McNally announces 
Spring publication of 


GUIDANCE: 
A Developmental Approach 


by HERMAN J. PETERS The Obio State University 
and GAIL F. FARWELL University of Wisconsin 


A NEW BASIC TEXT 
FOR INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN GUIDANCE 


Guidance begins with the teacher. Despite important innova- 
tions—the modern design of classrooms, television, tape recorders 
and other audiovisual aids—one factor in the educative process 
has not changed: the teacher. The teacher is, and will continue 
to be, the center of learning. The daily pattern of classroom 
guidance is mainly set by the teacher. It is essential, therefore, 
that he or she be acquainted with the basic principles and prac- 
tices of guidance. 


The college student who wishes to become a guidance counselor 
must also start with the classroom teaching process as the base 
for a sound guidance program. It is in the spirit of this point of 
view that GUIDANCE: A Developmental Approach was written. 


Throughout the 18 chapters the authors’ approach is: How can 
the classroom teacher best make his vital contribution to an orga- 
nized guidance program? All of the basic principles and prac- 
tices of guidance work are presented. The authors’ viewpoint is 
illustrated by many examples of functions that classroom teach- 
ers can perform in relation to preparation and work situations 
and to the primary and secondary responsibilities of teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. 


Publication, Spring 1959 @ 6" x9" @ Probable Price $6.00 


College Department 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 7600 @ Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS, by Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. ix + 377 pp. 
$5.75. 


REVISION of the author's 1950 Guidance 
Services in Smaller Schools the pres- 

ent book is a considerably better instruc- 
tional tool than the earlier volume but its 
content is not markedly different. It is de- 
signed as a text for the basic guidance course 
and sets forth principles and illustrative 
practices with clarity and occasional verse 
not frequently found in the professional 
literature. The basic point of view of this 
book is expressed in Chapter 1: “The prin- 
cipal objective of guidance services is to pro- 
vide counseling” (p. 8). Those who see 
the purposes of guidance as both helping 
teachers understand students so that they 
can do a better instructional job and help- 
ing students take better advantage of the 
school ae will not agree with this posi- 
tion. Throughout the book this point of 
view is rather consistently maintained with 
only passing consideration of what guidance 
means for differentiating instruction and 
increasing the effectiveness of teaching. 
Guidance services seem frequently to be 
equated with the work of the counselor; the 
role of the teacher seems to be to make in- 
telligent use of the counselor’s help. Be- 
cause of the implication of the central role 
of the counselor, rather than the teacher, 
this text may be more useful for the intro- 
ductory course in a counseling sequence 
rather than as a guidance course for teachers. 
In drawing up a taxonomy of guidance 
services Froehlich has some of the difficul- 
ties which have beset all other authors of 
basic texts. (There is still a need for a 
Linnaeus in this field.) He divides the basic 
services into five types—to pupils in groups, 
to pupils as individuals, to the instructional 
staff, to administration, and research serv- 
ices. Under services to pupils in groups, he 
lists orientation and articulation which 
others have put under the information serv- 
ice and in any event are statements of the 
purpose of activities which may be done 


either with groups or individually and con- 
stitute a service to the instructional staff as 
well as to pupils. His listing of services to 
pupils as individuals is the usual one, 
except that he makes no mention of educa- 
tional information in defining the informa- 
tion service (p. 111). Services to the instruc- 
tional staff lists teacher referrals and, of 
course, as soon as something is done with 
the referral we are back in one of the two 
previous categories. Services to administra- 
tion includes curriculum, and it develops 
that the counselor’s role in curriculum is 
primarily one of providing research data 
which, however, is the next category—re- 
search service. These difficulties in classifi- 
cation are not serious flaws in this book but 
rather reflections of the need to work toward 
greater precision in our definitions of what 
guidance work is and how it is accom- 
plished. 

After establishing his point of view to- 
ward guidance and discussing the basic serv- 
ices, Froehlich devotes a chapter to deline- 
ating guidance programs in various school 
systems. This chapter (3) is almost com- 
pletely new and is one of the most helpful 
in the book since it presents a variety of 
solutions to the problem of what is actually 
being done in on going guidance programs 
and refers to systems large and small. 

Next comes consideration of aspects of 
the administration of programs and this 
section is followed by a discussion of the 
several guidance services—orientation, in- 
formation service, studying the individual, 
counseling, and placement. 

Chapter 9, “Studying the Individual,” is 
a most useful chapter and includes a section 
on Pupil-kept Cumulative Records which 
tells of the interesting and provocative pro- 
cedures being used at Hayward, California, 
and in two other districts where students 
assume much responsibility for their own 
records. This chapter is particularly rich 
in sample forms which may lend themselves 
to adaptation by districts wishing to improve 
their records. 

The guidance program and its relation 
to teachers and the curriculum is dealt with 
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next. Again the point of view is largely 
what can the counselor do for the rest of 
the staff and not what can the rest of the 
staff do with the information gathered 
through the guidance program. 

Two —— concern public relations 
and research. Research is almost entirely 
limited to a discussion of surveys. Although 
mention is made of other types of research, 
the ideas are not developed at any length. 

The final chapter is new and is one of 
the best in the book dealing as it does with 
the timely topic of guidance services in the 
elementary school. The chapter is very 
strong in indicating the need for such serv- 
ices and their history but weak in pointing 
to current practices. It could have bene- 
fited from case studies of the kind that were 
so helpful elsewhere in the book. 

Throughout, the text is interspread with 
sections called “Thinking It Through” 
which raise questions which are useful for 
class discussion or assigned papers as well as 
stimulating to the reader. Each chapter 
has a brief annotated bibliography. A 
Teacher's Manual which supplies sample 
test questions, audio-visual aids, suggested 
activities, and supplementary topics makes 
the book a more usable text. 

For many teachers of guidance this will 
be the basic text of their choice. It is a 
good job of editing and reflects a knowledge 
of the needs of college classes. It cannot, 
however, be all things to all people. There 
is still no all-purpose guidance text. It 
will appeal primarily to those training coun- 
selors—rather than teachers—and to those 
who favor a rather pronounced separation 
of the personne! and the instructional func- 
tion in education.—Burorp STEFFLRE, As- 
sociate Professor, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


MULTIVARIATE CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS, 
by Philip H. DuBois. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957. xv + 202 pp. 


= BOOK presents an efficient and simple 
routine for the computation of the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient and related sta- 
tistics and demonstrates several relationships 
between multiple and partial correlation 
and factor analysis. 

The routine for computation of the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient successively re- 
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moves from the variance of the criterion the 
variance associated with each of the pre- 
dictors. The multiple correlation itself is 
the square root of the complement of the 
final residual variance. Beta coefficients can 
also be obtained from the routine by means 
of a back solution. 

The computational procedures for reduc- 
ing criterion variance are particularly writ- 
ten for a desk calculator. If the desk cal- 
culator can multiply and divide automati- 
cally, the operations are extremely simple 
ones. At the termination of each stage of 
the computing routine, one can easily see 
the amount of the criterion variance pre- 
dicted by the variable just eliminated. ‘This 
property of the method enables one to iden- 
tify among all the predictors those smaller 
numbers of predictors which account for 
almost the maximum amount of predictable 
variance. The efficiency with which this 
advantage is achieved depends upon pro- 
pitious arrangement of the variables for 
elimination, a skill acquired largely through 
experience. Procedures are given for cor- 
recting the process when variables need to 
be eliminated in different order after they 
are once eliminated in a particular order. 

The reduction of criterion variance also 
gives partial variances and covariances 
needed in computation of partial correla- 
tion coefficients. A wide variety of partial 
correlations can be obtained from the pro- 
cedure. 

A partial correlation coefficient is an in- 
dex of the correspondence of one variable 
with another when the variance in both 
variables depending upon a linear complex 
of other variables is eliminated. DuBois 
defines an analogue of partial correlation, 
namely part correlation, as the correlation 
of the residuals of one variable with an- 
other variable from which the variance de- 

ndent upon a linear complex of variables 
is not eliminated. The part correlation co- 
efficient therefore is the relationship of a 
modified and an unmodified variable. A 
part correlation coefficient is a desirable 
means of reporting some of the effects of a 
learning experiment. Part correlations are 
a readily obtained by-product of the method 
of reduction of criterion variance. So are 
multiple part correlations. 

Computing routines are described 
throughout with only passing reference to 
formulas; illustrations are given for every 
procedure. Therefore the procedures can 


be picked up and applied without much 
previous study of statistics. 

The reduction of criterion variance is a 
means of integrating the presentation of 
multivariate correlational procedures. It 
may thereby aid comprehension of correla- 
tional analysis. 

The relationships between factor analysis 
and multiple and partial correlation con- 
sidered in the book, although interesting, 
will probably not have any wide influence 
upon the factorization of test scores and 
upon the interpretation of factors. In addi- 
tion, the sections of the book in which these 
relationships are considered do not have 
the same qualities of integration and com- 
pleteness characteristic of earlier and later 
sections. 

The book devotes only scant attention to 
test of hypotheses when multivariate data 
are available. In addition, canonical cor- 
relation is ignored. These deficiencies de- 
tract from the general usefulness of the book 
and place important limitations on the gen- 
eral title of the book. 

Despite the above limitations however, 
the computational routine presented en- 
ables one to see what his data mean more 
readily than do some other procedures and 
hence may result in more informed inter- 
pretations of linear relationships among 
multivariate data. Finally, the unified 
treatment of multiple, partial, and part cor- 
relations may help students of statistics to 
understand multivariate correlational anal- 
ysis better. The student must look else- 
where for a thorough treatment of factor 
analysis and tests of significance, however. 
Canonical correlation is not considered at 
all.—Davip V. TiepEMAN, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University. 
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PERSON PERCEPTION AND INTERPERSONAL 
Benavior, by Renato Togiuri, & Luigi 
Petrullo, ag Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 378 pp. $7.50. 


| hw BOOK represents the result of a sym- 
posium held at Harvard University in 
1957 and jointly sponsored by Harvard and 
the Office of Naval Research. 

Its twenty-three chapters represent papers 


written by twenty-six psychologists, soci- 
ologists, and anthropologists. Only two of 
the chapters had appeared previously; all 
the rest were prepared specifically for the 
symposium. 

The text is egg concerned with the 
problems involved in studying the percep- 
tions that occur between people. Beyond a 
comprehensive survey of the historical and 
philosophical antecedents to research in this | 
area, the present studies are broadly di- 
pein ol into those related to the process 
of perceiving and those studying the rela- 
tionship of perception to action. 

In general, the net effect of the book is to 
make the reader sharply aware of at least 
four factors affecting perception, namely: 
the situation where it takes place, the _— 
of reactions presented by a perceiver, the 
limitations in perception caused by the 
menage ye! of the perceiver, and the prob- 
ems of interpretation of research results 
due to the complexities of experimental de- 
sign and inadequate instruments. 

For the readers of The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal the text raises some fun- 
damental questions which affect our daily 
activities. 

There is, for example, a chapter on “The 
Psychologist as a Perceiver’” by Joan Cris- 
well. She presents examples of behavior 
and nape oe which appear to differenti- 
ate the experimentalist from the clinician 
or educator. The differing needs to con- 
trol and predict vs. help and understand 
certainly have their counterparts in the way 
research is organized and accepted. 

Fiedler’s chapter on “Interpersonal Per- 
ception and Group Effectiveness” raises a 
real challenge to the typical counselor's 
mores and values. Repeatedly his studies 
appeared to suggest that the most effective 
groups had leaders who interposed psycho- 
logical distance between themselves and 
their co-workers. The emotionally involved 
leader was the poorer leader. 

The basic fallacy of most of the studies 
reported in this text to this re- 
viewer to stem from the equating of as- 
sumed similarity (identification) with em- 
pathy. 

The truly empathic leader or counselor 
must be able to identify the feelings of 
others but simultaneously to recognize that 
these are the client’s, not his own. Equally, 
the effective counselor is seen as a permis- 
sive person, but as one who loses his effec- 
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tiveness when he cannot establish or main- 
tain limits. 

It would appear that just as the trained 
counselor has been helped to recognize his 
own needs, so too the effective leader, in 
the absence of similar training, might 
achieve his results by keeping the needs of 
others at a distance so that he does not get 
involved. Whether this alternative is good 
in a democracy raises additional issues 
which are value laden. 

Interpersonal Perception and Group Ef- 
fectiveness is definitely written for the psy- 
chologically sophisticated reader. It pre- 
sents a comprehensive and challenging sum- 
mary of the status of social psychology to- 
day in its efforts to understand the factors 
influencing interpersonal _perception.— 
Wa ter M. Lirton, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. 
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CONCEPTS AND METHOps OF SociaL Work, 

by Walter A. Friedlander (Ed.) with 

contributions by Henry S. Maas, Gisela 

Konopka, and Genevieve W. Carter. En- 
lewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
all, 1958. 308 pp. $4.50. 


HE PRESENT TEXT is reviewed not so much 

in terms of what it may contribute to the 
social work profession, but rather in the 
light of its value to counseling psychologists, 
vocational counselors, and rehabilitation 
workers. Following a brief introduction 
by the Editor, which sketches the objectives 
and principles of generic social work, the 
book is subdivided into three commonly 
recognized areas of social work, viz. case 
work, social group work, and community 
agg treated by the respective con- 
tributors. This is followed by a section 


dealing with social welfare administration 
and research, presented again by the Editor. 


The introduction and the discussion of 
case work practice are probably of greater 
interest to those in the helping professions 
outside of social work proper. Here we 
find some theoretical discussion and a de- 
tailed case presentation which may be of 
definite value to the beginning counselor. 
Perhaps one of the more striking features of 
the book is its simplicity. It is simple in 
its language, presentation, and conceptuali- 
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zation. It must therefore be regarded as 
an elementary text which assumes little 
knowledge on the part of the reader. Al- 
though certain basic psychological terms are 
carefully explained, the authors fail to deal 
= with major concepts essential to 
a fuller understanding of the client-worker 
relationship and the counseling process. 
Since no attempt is made to differentiate 
between case work, psychotherapy, and 
counseling, one is left with the impression 
that the case worker is the only profes- 
sionally trained person to offer help in prac- 
tically every area. 

The section which deals with social group 
work has much in common with the pre- 
ceding chapters. Although written by a 
different author, the style and level of dis- 
cussion parallel closely the spirit of the fore- 
going pages. Here again one notes evidence 
of careful organization, recapitulation, and 
explanation of elementary terms. No theo- 
retical or practical distinction is made be- 
tween social group work, group psycho- 
therapy, group guidance, or education. 
Nevertheless the numerous examples and 
illustrations of group work in action should 
be of value to the aspiring group leader. 

The section dealing with community or- 
ganization represents a departure from the 
level of discussion pursued thus far. Al- 
though still extremely readable, one is now 
confronted with a more mature discussion 
in which the activities, scope, and nature of 
roca | organization practice are clearly 
enunciated. This portion of the book may 
be of particular value to the non-case worker 
practitioner since texts in counseling psy- 
chology and guidance frequently do not de- 
vote sufficient space to this important topic. 

To summarize, the present work, al- 
though appearing under one title, repre- 
sents the collective effort of four individu- 
als. If viewed as an elementary text for the 
novitiate in the helping professions, it can 
be commended for its clarity of presentation 
and organization. Some questions may be 
raised as to its merits on an intermediate or 
advanced level. Considering its wide scope 
it can be readily adopted as a text in an 
introductory survey course in counseling. 
It may be recommended especially to teach- 
ers, nurses, and others, who lacking special- 
ized training in counseling, may neverthe- 
less be called upon to help people in trouble. 
—HERBERT SANDERSON, Associate Professor 
of Education, San Francisco State College. 
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Publications .. . in brief 


Admission Requirements 


Admission Requirements of American 
Medical Colleges (Including Canada), Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, 2530 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill., 1958-1959. 227 
pp- $2.00 per copy (quantity discounts). 


This new edition seems to follow the same format 
of last year’s edition. The first 20 pages are de- 
voted to the medical school admission process (in- 
cluding what schools are looking for in students, 
the Medical Coll Admission test, interviewing, 
facts about medical school life, etc.). The second 
and third chapters provide, in standard form, in- 
formation on each medical school in the United 
States and Canada. 

Interesting facts gleaned from the first chapter: 
40 per cent of ical students are married and, 
of these, half have at least one child; in 1956-1957, 
the first year class resulted from 16,000 student 
filing 60,000 applications with 50 per cent actually 
andi for the year; 61 cent of the medical 
schools held interviews with ali of their first year 
students; individual students file approximately 
four medical school applications apiece. 

In general, this is an excellent source book and 
one which offers a great deal of guidance to the 
professional worker and client over and above the 
well-patterned description of each medical school's 
characteristics. 

The model set by this professional association 
could well be followed by other disciplines with 
regard to systematically presenting the training pro- 
grams in their particular academic areas. 


Trends in Higher Education 


Needed Expansion of Facilities for 
Higher Education—1958-1970; Office of 
Statistical Information and_ Research, 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1958. 43 pp. 


This brochure represents a careful review of pres- 
ent information and of various projections which 
have been made regarding future enrollment and 
cost trends in higher education. The report pre- 
sents projected ranges based u the acceptance 
of different assumptions as to the total enrollment 
in institutions of higher education in the United 
States in 1970. One set of projections assumes that 
the proportion of college age youth currently en- 
rolled is the proportion which will seek such train- 
ing in 1970. Opposed to this view is the assumption 
that an increasing proportion of co age youth 
will seek college training in the future. For this rea- 
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son, the report presents “high” and “low” projec- 
tions reflecting these two assumptions. College en- 
rollments in 1970 are a as falling between 
5 and 5.8 million. This contrasts with the Fall, 
1957, enrollment reports from the Office of Educa- 
tion of approximately 3 million students then en- 
rolled in higher education. 

Assuming that one-fourth of the increase in the 
projected enrollment will require co housi 
the rt then calculates needs for additional resi- 
dential facilities. 

The report estimates per student cost of new edu- 
cational aggregate cost of increase in 
size, and replacement costs, concluding with an 
estimate of total funds needed by 1970. This esti- 
mate ranges from $12 billion and $15 billion, ev- 
clusive of land acquisition. 

A second analysis, based u certain states’ 

rojections and generalizing these to a national 
evel, produces a quite similar picture for future 
population trends and corresponding costs. 


Psychological Testing 


Test Service Bulletin, No. 53, September, 
1958. The Psychological Corporation, 304 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 8 pp. 


This issue of the Bulletin features a main article 
of Comparability vs. Equivalence of Test Scores. 
Comparability of scores is defined in terms of scores 
representing the same standing in the same popu- 
lation regardless of test content involved. Equiva- 
lence, on the other hand, is defined in terms of 
similarity of what is being measured and for this 
reason test content is critical. The importance of 
these concepts is discussed in terms of parallel form 
testing and in terms of checking out the validities of 
newly developed tests against ones presently in use. 

This issue also cites six tests for which bibli- 
ographies (beyond those in the manuals) have been 

repared for distribution, reprints of an article by 

athaway and Briggs on providing key and norma- 
tive information on 12 MMPI research scales, and a 
brief description on the new (lower) postal rates 
for mark answer sheets. (Interested 
should ask 1 officials for copies of Section 206, 
P. L. & R., of the postal laws.) 


Counseling 


Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, by W. Layton, No. 8, 1958. 
Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel 
Work, University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 40 pp. 
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While the title does not indicate it, the author's 
introduction suggests that this issue of the Student 
Personnel Work Series is focused on the high school 
counselor. Chapters include a description of the 
Blank (the scales, scoring, faking, and graphic rep- 
resentations of the men’s and women’s forms), In- 
terpretation of the SVIB Profiles, Frequency of Oc- 
currence of Interest Patterns and High and Low 
Interest Scores for Various Groups, Relationship of 
Interests to Other Variables, and Using Interest 
Scores in Counseling. 

The material on differential “popularity” of in- 
terest profiles for high school males and females, as 
well as for males and females in different colleges 
of the University of Minnesota, is particularly re- 

ing. High school-college differences are note- 
worthy as are the intercollege differences, many of 
which present empirical evidence that would jibe 
with the reader's expectations. 

A relatively short (27 items) bibli phy will 
lead the counselor into considerable chubomnions of 
the topics so readably presented here. 

It is unfortunate that, with the focus on high 
school counseling use of this instrument, more 
attention is not paid in the next to last chapter to 
age correlates of inventoried interests. Such infor- 
mation as test-retest changes from high school to 
college years would encourage a more understand- 
ing use of the Blank than warnings to use the Blank 
with caution with individuals below the age of 20. 

In sum, an essential publication for any high 
school counselors making use of the SVIB. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Trends, Midcentury to 
1956. Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, 23rd Street and First Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 96 pp. $2.20 per copy. 


This book portrays in excellent visual aid fashion 

the philosophy, policies, operations, and trends in 
the rehabilitation practices of this rehabilitation 
center. The book is presented for use both as a 
text, a reference work, and as a report of the Insti- 
tute’s activities. Chapters include: Philosophy of 
Rehabilitation, Practical ting Policies, and 
Institute Operations 1951-1955 (general trends, 
Medical Service, Prosthetic and Orth ic Labora- 
tories, Vocational Rehabilitation, Social Adjustment, 
Industrial Rehabilitation, and Research and Teach- 
ing activities). 
“the report is filled with readable tables illustrat- 
ing trends in practice during the 1951-1955 poe. 
The caseload is described in terms of num of 
individuals, sources of referral, types of disabilities 
served, nature and extent of evaluation, types of 
treatments, etc. Notable among the changes in types 
of disabilities served in the five year period is the 
almost tripled number of bone, joint, and muscle 
disabilities and the drop by almost 50 per cent of 
lower motor neuron disabilities. 

In general, the report does an excellent job of 
conveying agency characteristics, flavoring this with 
indications of philosophy regarding compre- 
hensive rehabilitation, and the ae accomplishes 
this in a quite concise and readable fashion. 
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Two Volumes in one 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 


SmALL-GrouP DISCUSSION 


By HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
and CONTRIBUTORS 


A Source Book of Small-Group Dis- 
cussion Methods in Current Use for 
Programs of Counseling, Treatment, 
Education and Training. 


Section I—MULTIPLE COUNSEL- 
ING: A SMALL-GROUP DIS- 
CUSSION METHOD FOR PER- 
SONAL GROWTH 
iS) -step ures of a combina 

individ i 

analysi -group 
cussion projects with adjunctive individual 

ing: teen-agers, college students, and 

wn through benefits gained normal, 

neurotic, and psychotic 


280 illustrative materials, 


Section II—SYMPOSIUM: 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
AS AN AID TO LEARNING 
Thirty-nine articles by professional con- 

tributors in the fields of elementary and 

secondary education; colleges and theological 
seminaries; psychiatric hospital training and 
treatment; alcoholic treatment centers; 
private and public counseling clinics; cor- 
rectional institution; hospital for the aging; 

Christian education and mental health 

agencies. 

_ 184 5 parts, illustrated; 600-item 
Two volumes in one. Clothbound, 464 pp., 

6 x 9; illustrated, chapter and general refer- 


ences, index. 
Postpaid—$7.00 


Sent on approval if requested. 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 


Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Committee Work Progressing Steadily 


Mv: or the work of APGA is accom- 
plished by the Committees. At this 
time of the year, it is well to report on the 
progress being made by the Committees on 
their various assignments. 


Building Commission; Dr. Max F. Baer, 
Chairman. The Building Commission has 
been authorized a budget of $200,000.00, 
and we hope that by the time this is read a 
building will have been purchased. The 
Commission members and particularly the 
Chairman have devoted a vast amount of 
time to the search for the best possible 
building. 

Constitution Committee; Dr. Gail Far- 
well, Chairman. The Constitution Com- 
mittee is preparing amendments on several 
membership matters. One very important 
amendment will relate to changing the time 
for dropping a member whose dues have 
expired from 12 months to 6 months. 

Convention and Program Committee; Dr. 
Walter S. Nosal, Convention Coordinator, 
and Dr. George Leech, Program Coordina- 
tor. The program will be reported in out- 
line in the February issue of the Journal. 
The progress made by the Cleveland group 
is most remarkable. 

Credentials Committee; Dr. William L. 
Howard, Chairman. The Credentials Com- 
mittee has circularized the members of the 
1959 Assembly and is keeping an up-to-date 
list. It is also substituting alternates for 
those who will not be able to attend. 

Finance Committee; Dr. C. Harold Mc- 
Cully, Chairman. The Finance Commit- 
tee has been organized with long term mem- 
bership to assure continuity. The Finance 
Committee will review financial problems 
and, in general, take a long range look at 
the Association’s whole financial structure. 

Committee on Guidance, Counseling, and 
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Minority Group Problems; Dr. William D. 
Wilkins, Chairman. This Committee is 
devoting time this year to determining the 
further role of APGA in problems relating 
to the guidance and counseling of minority 
group persons. There will be further re- 
porting from this group. 

International Relations Committee; Dr. 
Henry Borow, Chairman. The Interna- 
tional Relations Committee took the initia- 
tive in seeking a grant from the Asia Foun- 
dation to bring Asian nationals in the per- 
sonnel and guidance field and in education 
generally to the Cleveland Convention. 
The Foundation has awarded the grant of 
$2,000.00 for this purpose. 

Membership Committee; Dr. Dean L. 
Hummel, Chairman. The Membership 
Committee is continuing to work through 
the State Coordinators to develop a very 
heavy increase in membership during this 
year. 

Nominations Committee; Dr. Donald J. 
Herrmann, Chairman. The work of the 
Nominations Committee is practically over 
except for counting the final election bal- 
lots. The nominees have all been selected 
for the various offices in APGA and all of 
the Divisions, and the election ballots will 
go out early in January. 

Personnel and Guidance Advancement 
Program; Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor, Chairman. 
Dinny Dunsmoor is continuing his excel- 
lent work in developing sufficient funds for 
the building. Soon after this report is re- 
ceived, the GAP Program will be seeking 
funds from publishers and industry. 

Placement Committee; Dr. Julia E. Read, 
Chairman. The Placement Committee has 
worked very hard to develop the program 
for the issuance of the Placement Service 
Bulletin, and it is already well on the way 
to its program at the Convention. The 
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Convention work of the Placement Com- 
mittee is very, very important. Hundreds 
of interviews are held at each Convention 
through the offices of the Placement Com- 
mittee. The Placement Committee is also 
bringing out a brochure to inform em- 
ployers and candidates about the Place- 
ment Service. 

Committee on the Preparation of Ethical 
Standards; Dr. Floyd C. Cummings, Chair- 
man. The Committee revised the code after 
the discussions at last year’s Convention. 
Discussions will be held at this year’s Con- 
vention on the next revision. In the mean- 
time, the Branches have been asked to hold 
discussions on this very important matter. 
With the report of this Committee, APGA 
will have a code of ethics, although it may 
naturally be revised some in the future. 

Committee on Professional Training, 
Licensing, and Certification; Dr. Paul Mac- 
Minn, Chairman. As problems are develop- 
ing further concerning the certification of 
elementary school counselors and the educa- 
tion of counselors, this Committee is keep- 


ing the work of the several Divisions co- 
ordinated in order to achieve the best pos- 
sible results. The Committee is studying 
its future functions in this field. 

Public Relations Committee; Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Byrne, Chairman. The Committee 
has set itself a three-fold program. First, 
it will advise on problems affecting public 
relations, as such problems are brought to 
its attention. Second, it will review the 
public relations work of the Executive Of- 
fice and recommend further developments 
of this work. Third, it will undertake to 
develop recommendations on specific items 
which it finds to be important, or which 
the Executive Council or Executive Direc- 
tor refer to it. 

Research Awards Committee; Dr. Clay 
d’A. Gerken, Chairman. The research 
papers are being reviewed to select those 
that will be read at the Convention. The 
Committee is also progressing in its review 
of research work in order to make decisions 
about the awards to be made this year at 
the Convention. 


Send for this brand NEW McKNIGHT 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOG 


® Describes over 25 practical, 
interesting and educational 
guidance books. 


College Know-How 
The Bobby G 


TYPICAL McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


e@ Selecting an Occupation 
@ Understanding Ourselves @ Guidance in Elementary 


e Tests on Social Usage 


Growing Up 

You and Your Future 

Explering Occupations 

Success in the World ef Work 

You and Your Work Ways 
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DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


HESE ARE times of both crisis and oppor- 

tunity for APGA and her potentially 
dynamic future demands that we neither fail 
to meet the crisis nor to make the most of 
the outstanding opportunity for professional 
service which is beckoning to us today. 

If APGA is to move ahead, it must have 
the wherewithal to provide the facilities 
and the personnel to render superior serv- 
ice to our membership, to our profession, 
and to our “clientele” as well. Spelled out, 
this means we must have immediately a new 
place to house the APGA Headquarters and 
the Personnel and Guidance Foundation. 
This means money—money from you and 
money from me—and quickly—not at some 
remote future date. To raise the neces- 
sary funds for the new building and facili- 
ties was the primary reason why The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Advancement Pro- 
gram (GAP) was founded about a year ago. 

Since we are now slightly over half-way 
to the $200,000 goal established by our 
Executive Council, there is some reason for 
feeling that we are making good progress. 
However, there is a big job immediately 
ahead, and it’s now time for every APGAN 
to get his name on the dotted line with a 
signed pledge and first-payment check as 
part of our “A Day’s Pay, That’s the Way” 
drive to raise some $80,000 additional funds 
for GAP. 

If we are truly a profession, and certainly 
we are rapidly becoming one, we as mem- 
bers will approach the problem in the ma- 
ture way that we should and will stand up 
and face it squarely. This we can do by 
pledging at least one day’s pay to GAP this 
next year and by. paying our pledge just as 
soon as we possibly can. 

If every APGAN would step forward and 
tangibly express his professional zeal and 
enthusiasm by pledging just one day's pay, 
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this campaign could be brought to a rapid 
and successful conclusion in short order— 
anyway by Convention-time. And why not? 
If we have the kind of membership that I 
think we have, we will! Certainly there are 
relatively few APGANS who actually can- 
not afford to donate just “one day's pay” to 
GAP if they care to do so. Every $40 con- 
tributed to GAP now will save APGA $2.00 
in interest during the next year. 

GAP clearly represents the case of where 
“so little on the part of each of us can 
mean so much to the professional well-being 
of all of us.” A small “investment” in 
APGA’s dynamic future now will pay tre- 
mendous and continuous dividends both 
now and in the years to come. 

When the 200,000th dollar is pledged on 
the dotted line—we hope it will be within 
the next few months—APGA will have be- 
come a real reality. Then will we be truly 
exemplifying the unification envisioned 
nearly a decade ago when APGA was being 
born. It has been taking, and will take 
far, far more united efforts to put “GAP” 
over, but once having accomplished this 
goal, we will have gained inherent strengths 
which will bring other major projects of 
APGA to fruition much more easily. Why? 
Because several thousands of our member- 
ship will have experienced, many of them 
for the first time, a vital sense of equity in 
APGA and its future—a responsibility for 
and a pride in “our Association.” 

There’s a big job to be done in the months 
ahead. It can’t possibly be done by just a 
few of us alone—it requires the united, 
shoulder-to-the-wheel efforts of all of the 
10,000 APGA members. “A Day's Pay, 
That’s the Way” to complete the “GAP.” 
Truly, now is the time for every good 
APGAN to come to the aid of “GAP.” 
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From the Executive Director. . . 


EVERAL MEMBERS RECENTLY suggested 
that you might be interested in know- 
ing a little more about why and how the 
name of APGA, its Divisions and activities, 
becomes widely circulated. I will try to 
relate some of these ways but with your 
understanding that the entire range of 
APGA activities tend to be cumulative and 
that one set of activities leads on to another. 
Helping relationships: As a professional 
organization, APGA takes an active interest 
in the work of various organizations related 
to guidance and personnel functions. Men- 
tion should be made of a few of these help- 
ing relationships. Many highly reputable 
organizations and industries publish career 
booklets. Through APGA and NVGA, 
help is given to these organizations to as- 
sure that their material is the best possible 
from our professional point of view. In 
recent times, APGA has helped the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, the U. S. Navy, and 
the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
Kiwanis International. When the publica- 
tions appear, there is usually an acknowl- 
edgment line given to APGA. With the 
U. S. Navy work, the about-to-be-released 
film “Stay in School” carries an acknowl- 
edgment line at the very beginning of the 
film; the forthcoming edition of the Navy 
Occupational Handbook will bear a strong 
note about APGA in its foreword. 

Memberships: APGA is known also 
through quite a series of memberships in 
national groups. We are a member of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and 
have five representatives at each meeting. 
We are members also of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and ACPA is also a mem- 
ber, thus bringing a combined representa- 
tion at ACE meetings of 12 members. 

In addition, the Executive Director is a 
consultant on the ACE Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Affairs. The 
Treasurer of APGA is a member of the 
Commission on the College Student. 
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The Executive Director is also an ad- 
viser on the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and a consultant on the Department 
of Labor's Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security. 

Whenever Presidential Committees are 
developed, APGA is usually a member or 
has some other consultative relationship to 
it. This has been true with the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, and the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. 

APGA has a regular representative on 
the Committee on Careers in Nursing, Dr. 
Beatrice Wightwick; on the Council of 
Population and Housing Census Users, Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf; on the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, Dr. 
David V. Tiedeman; and on the American 
Association of School Librarians, Dr. Ger- 
trude Forrester. 

Representation at various functions: 
APGA frequently is invited to be repre- 
sented at various functions. A representa- 
tive of APGA is usually included in the 
inauguration ceremony for new Presidents 
of colleges and universities and the Associa- 
tion name then appears in the program. 

In recent times, APGA has been repre- 
sented at conferences of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, at the Bowling 
Green Conference of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at meetings of the Board 
of Christian Education, at meetings of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
at a review of the academic program of the 
West Point Military Academy. These are 
only examples of the continuing represen- 
tation of APGA; these representations are 
usually carried out by members who are 
near the point of activity. 

Information in publications: APGA has 
a regular program for distributing informa- 
tion to many publications regarding the 
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Convention, new brochures and booklets 
issued by APGA, and other professional 
matters that are of interest and value. When 
you see a notice in your state educational 
journal about the Convention or about a 
booklet, that notice has been sent from the 
Executive Office. In addition to the state 
educational journals, releases are sent to 
newspapers throughout the country, to other 
professional journals, and to magazines of 
general distribution. 

APGA is a member of the Educational 
Press and the Director of Publications, Mrs. 
Nancy B. Mitchell, represents APGA regu- 
larly at the meetings of the Educational 
Press. 

Another interesting facet of APGA’s rep- 
resentation in other publications appears 
in the exchange advertising that is carried 
out with other journals. You will some 
times see an advertisement in the pages of 
this Journal from another association and 
this is usually in the nature of an exchange. 
As part of this type of program, APGA runs 
an advertisement in the Periodical Hand- 
book, which is one of the principal source 
booklets used by librarians and by various 
news media. 

Finally, in last month’s Journal there was 
a comment about a permanent legislative 
organization. This is going to be estab- 
lished District by District right across the 
country to serve not only APGA legislative 
interests but also to serve as sources of in- 
formation for other purposes that may de- 
velop. We anticipate that this is going to 
be one of the most significant steps in the 
program whereby APGA helps in the most 
significant way that it can.—ARTHUR A. 
Hircncock 


VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


The Medical Technologist, Luva = Jackson, Natl. 
Com. for Careers in Medical Technology 


Nursing Cecila L. Schulz, R.N. 


Social Work Margaret E. Adams, Asst. Director Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, New York. 


Oo. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
Guwance AssociaTION held its first meeting 
of the year on September 25. The meeting 
featured an address on “Selection and 
Training for a Stouffer Career,” delivered 
by Robert New, Recruiting Director for 
the Stouffer Corporation. 


Tue CrincINNATI GUIDANCE AND PERSON- 
NEL ASSOCIATION, at its first meeting on Sep- 
tember 25, presented a panel discussion on 
“Religious Counseling.” Participants were 
Rabbi Stanley Brav, Reverend L. H. May- 
field, and Father Hubert Unger, with 
Anderson Owens of Hugh High School 
serving as moderator. 


Tue PEeRsONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTION held its second meeting of the 
year on September 17. Following a dinner 
at the Tripler Officers Club, a panel dis- 
cussion on various problems and phases of 
counseling and personnel work in a hospital 
setting was conducted by Brig. Gen. Jack 
W. Schwartz, Commanding General of 
Tripler Army Hospital; Capt. Stephen M. 
Smith, Chief of Neuropsychiatric Services; 
Capt. John J. Litrio, Head of the Social 
Service Department; and Dr. Sidney C. 
Halperin, Clinical Psychologist. 


GumpANCE CONFERENCE. The Sixth 
All-Ohio Guidance Conference convened 
October 3 and 4 at the Youth Center of the 
State Fairgrounds in Columbus. Keynoter 
and evaluator for the Conference was Dr. 
Edward C. Roeber, Professor of Education 
at the University of Michigan, who spoke 
on the topic, “The Counselor Looks at 
Himself.” Featured speaker at the ban- 
quet was Charles E. Odell, Director of the 
Older and Retired Workers Department, 
UAW-CIO, who delivered an address en- 
titled “The Community Looks at the 
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Counselor.” The meeting also featured 
addresses by John G. Odgers and Dean L. 
Hummel, as well as workshops designed to 
aid counselors in achieving a clear set of 
values and standards and clues for self- 
improvement. 


THe Ruope Istanp PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, during 1957-1958, 
has had a Certification Committee, under 
the direction of Dr. C. James Herrick, 
working to draw up a statement of proposed 
requirements for certification by the State 
Department of Education of school guid- 
ance personnel. The Committee has for- 
mulated an excellent statement which pro- 
vides for certification at two levels, and it 
has received the unanimous support of the 
membership of the Branch. Any Branch 
contemplating a similar project may con- 
tact Dr. Herrick for further details. 


Tue Los ANGELES BRANCH OF NVGA held 
its meeting on October 9. Following a 
dinner, the group heard an address by Dr. 
Charlotte D. Elmott, Research Director, 
California Committee on “The Older Girl 
and the Law.” The topic for the meeting 
was “Problems in Career Guidance.” The 
second meeting of the group featured a 
visit to North American Aviation, Inc., 
hosted by John A. Peart, Director of Man- 
agement Development and Training. The 
January meeting will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject “Industry-Education 
Cooperation in Guidance Research,” moder- 
ated by Karl Kunze, Manager, Training 
Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Members of the panel will be Grant Can- 
field, Manager, Orange County Office, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association; 
Howard Lockwood, Supervisor, Manage- 
ment Selection and Industrial Relations Re- 
search, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; William 
McCarter, Manager, Professional & Sci- 
entific Placement Section, California State 
Employment Service; and Dr. Earl F. 
Carnes, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California. The 
meeting will be held on January 8 at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, and will open with a dinner at 6:30 
P.M. 


January, 1959 
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THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
Gumwance AssociaTIon held a dinner meet- 
ing on October 30 at Byron Junior High 
School, Shaker Heights. Members were 
invited to tour this new school, and, fol- 
lowing the dinner, a meeting was held on 
the topic “Advanced Placement Program- 
Shaker Heights High School.” 


Dr. Emerson Coyle, President of the 
New YorK PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE Asso- 
CIATION, has announced that Dr. Donald E. 
Super was chosen by the Executive Board 
to receive NYCPGA’s first Annual Award 
“for significant contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Personnel and Guidance 
Field.” The October meeting of the 
NYCPGA featured a demonstration of a 
typical conference on the problems of a 
client presented by the Vocational Advisory 
Service. The first Annual Dinner of the 
Association was held on Friday, November 
14, at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


—— 
NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER > NE $ 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 
Lara Learn and Travel 
Fascinating summer opportunities in ALL states, meny foreign 
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THe WEsTCHESTER-PUTNAM-ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION held 
its first meeting of the 1958-1959 year on 
October 21. The group heard an address 
by Dr. Allen O. Felix, Vice-President of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Tue Guiwancr SECTION OF THE VIRGINIA 
EpucaTion Association met on October 30 
and 31. On October 30, the time was de- 
voted to the business of the organization 
and on the 3lst, various programs were 
presented. Some of the programs included 
a presentation by a panel, the members of 
which have been winners of certificates of 
merit in Merit Scholarship Tests, moder- 
ated by Mr. George McClary, Coordinator 
of Guidance, Richmond City Schools; a dis- 
cussion on the interpretation and use of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests by Dr. James H. 
Ricks of the Psychological Corporation in 
New York City; a demonstration of the 
Case Conference coordinated by Miss Kath- 
ryn G. Cook, Guidance Supervisor, Arling- 
ton County Schools. The featured speaker 
at the annual luncheon was Dr. Walter F. 
Johnson, Jr., Professor of Education at 
Michigan State University and President of 
APGA. Dr. Johnson spoke on the topic 
“Guidance and Curriculum—Complimen- 
tary Aspects of Today’s Educational Pro- 


gram.” 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Joun G. Oncers, former State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services in Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to Director of the Division of Scholar- 
ships and Testing. 


Dean L. Hume, who was Assistant 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services in 
Ohio, has assumed the position of State 
Supervisor of Guidance Services. 
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Marixou A. Osinske, who has been Assist- 
ant Dean of Students at State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, is 
currently Assistant to the Dean of Women 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Joyce M. Cuick has left her position as 
Dean of Girls and Chairman of Guidance 
at Filer Junior High School in Miami, 
Florida, to become Assistant Professor of 
Education and a member of the Bureau of 
Educational Counseling and Research at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee. 


Cart K. Green, formerly Director of 
Testing and Counseling and Chairman of 
the Division of Education and Psychology 
at Lee College, Baytown, Texas, is now As- 
sistant Professor of Education at Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston. 


DonaLtp E. WALKER, who was formerly 
Dean of Counseling and Testing at San 
Diego State College, has become Dean of 
Students at San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege in Northridge, California. 


Meyerson, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan, has 
accepted a position as Assistant Dean in 
Charge of Men’s Housing at Harpur Col- 
lege of the State University of New York, 
Endwell, New York. 


Dirck W. Brown, who has spent the past 
four years as a graduate student and staff 
member at Columbia University, New York 
City, has been appointed Counselor to Men 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Louis Rasineau has been appointed to 
the newly created post of Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel at Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Before joining the staff 
at Pratt Institute, Dr. Rabineau was Super- 
visor of Professional Education for the New 
York State Education Department, Albany. 
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